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ABSTRACT 

The papers in this collection report on various 

aspects of a project which studied the effects of educational 

policies upon classroom teaching. The background of the project is a 
set of intensive interviews of_43 randomly-selected teachers in 3 
diverse school districts. In "Teaching Standards or Standardized 
Teaching," the point is made that school systems serious about 
teacher quality must shun _" remote. control" accountability measures 
and treat teachers as professionals. "Beyond Standardization: State 
Standards and School Improvement" discusses state educational 
policies mandating standardized testing for students. TThe Seduction 
of Central Office Administrators by Effective Schools ^Research" 
raises the question /of the reliability of such research and how well 
statepolicymakers understand research results. "Scliool Reform by 
Test Scores: A Logical Extension of toerican Educational^Folly" 
critically examines the policy of basing teacher evaluation oh the 

results of pupil performance on standardized tests. "Teacher 

Professionalism: A Radical Approach to Improving Schools" offers 
suggestions for lessening thebureaucratizatipnof the schools and 
improving teacher education. "On Standards and Public Policy" argues 
that public officials are using the wrong approach in their efforts 
to improve education. (JD) 
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The papers in this collection .report on various aspects of the 
project, "teachers' Views of Educational Policies and Teaching. 11 The 
proj'ect is a. study of the- effects of educational policies upon class- 
room teaching. The background of the projecS is a set of intensive 
interviews of 43 randomly-selected teachers in three diverse school 
districts. .The knowledge derived from these interviews has been com- 
bined with 'knowledge derived from the literature and knowledge about 
educational policies. The 'result, we hope, will help to illuminate the 
potential for and limits of reforming classroom teaching through educa- 
tional policymaking. The papers collected in this volume have been or 
will bo published in various education journals and magazines. 
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tandairds is education's newest 
buzzword Higher standards for 
_ 1 teachers are at the trip of ncarh 
even one s nctorui list and proposals for 
toughening up the teaching corps Pa 
about like dandelion seeds n tl ^ wind 
TeJcher competent* test rid nicrit p^v 
are two of the more popular panaceas. 
And; oh yes, higher salaries tsotto voce, 
if von please'; would be a. nice gestme if 
policymakers arc so inclined. ' 

The testing and merit pay proposals, 
like most rc-fonn proposal* have some 
merit and .several draw backs Some pro- 
ponents say they' will professionalize 
teaching. In certain incarnations, each 
of them in fact might further dc-prorcs- 
sionali/c teaching. Neither ot iliem. as 
Jarly proposed, addresses a serious 

{ ileni for teacher professionalism— 

the current working conditions of teach- 
ers, which,, along witli low salaries, are 
an obstacle to the retention ot highly 
qua h tied teachers, tn this article. *\c 
ccunterpose some suggestions For im- 
proving teacher qaahrv based on profes- 
sionalising teaching. . 

Good Teachers: How The\ Coiiie 
aiicLGb 

Higher salaries, according to ceouo- 
mists, are the most expedient way to 
attract better qualified people to any 
r ...icsMoii. 1 1 f the case of teachers we see 
no reason to depart from this hypothe- 
sis. When .a sccond-yc.ii teacher iii one 
of the nations' wealthiest. ni'&A educa- 
tion-mmctcd communities makes less 
iiirincv than a second-vcar sales clerk :i1 



reform is urgent i.ECS". Given 
the growing spot shortages of teachers, 
expected to become much worse ovet 
,the next fne ye;iK failure to increase 
teachers' salaries will inevitably lead to a 
decrease in the mdity of incoming 
teachers. t x _v ....... 

States and school <!i<trid&}iai<; re* 
sponded to current shortages largely in 
w jvs *.hat undermine thV quality ot in- 
struction for Undents: . by issuing eiiicf- 
gency certificates, assigning tcachefsjo 
teach courses outs'de their areas ot certi- 
fication, increasing class sizes, or clim- 
i.iiatiijg. courses altogether <AAC I h; 
|^S>'l Few have raised salaries to attract 
more talented people to the profession. 

At the same time; in the name ot 
rising standards for teachers, a number 
of states have induced more serious 
shortagcjyby requiring competency tots 
for tcacheS^ certification. Competency 
testing ia/^arious states lias reduced the 
supplvv^f tear her* from 10 to 50 pcrccitf 
in d liferent yean Hoch. 1%>: SMB. 
19701. Although these tests arc meant to 
screen out incompetent teachers, stud- 
ies have not found any /consistent rela- 
tionship between scores on teacher 
competency tests and measures ot teach- 
er performance in the classroom tA^crv 
and Quails. 1979; Andrews. Blacknam. 
and Mnckev. i%0; Qiiiifc and others. 
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1973) Tins slicmki not lie too surprising 
•since the act oi test-takine is different 
from the net ol reaching. I urtlicr. mativ 
of the- test question* on the National 
Teacher Kxaiuiiuatious;. for examples 
Ikivc nothing to do. with knowledge of 
subject matter -and little to do with the 
application of pedagogical priiiciplcs to 
diverse classroom Nit nations. 

Most important, while Hie tests .pro- 
duce shortages that result in suboptimal 
imtriiclioti tor students, tlicv provide iio 
incentive tor lu tter qualified — or even 
better scoring — people to cuter and re- 
main in the teaching profession; 

Misconceptions About Merit Pay 
Merit pay is a concept that, Having been 
abandoned by most school districts that 
tried it in the 192Us and 1950s, is again 
proposed as a means for rewarding good 
teachers and .inspiring them to stay in 
teaching. Yet it lias the potential to 
lower tea eh er ji u )r:i I e a i id dec rea se pu b- 
lic confidence in education while dc- 
professionali/.ing teaching;, 
_ First, merit pay as a reward or bonus 
given by administrators to a small group 

>bf selected tear! icis is not a professional 
Concept. It is a factory model concept: 
u^flers who do well 2et';i pat lih the 
back li cirri the supervisor. It is not clear 
how such a conception of merit pay. 
which excludes many haid-wofkiug 
teachers on yet undefined grounds;, can 
professionalize or inspire the teaching 
force to. a higher level of qiialitv,. 

In addition, iliis conception of nierit 
nsv assumes the existence of irood tiiea- 

i laments (it teacher perfdiiii.i nce~ a"»]" 



erroneous assumption considering the 
evaluation practices tfi it exist m most 
school districts in this country. It's quite 
easy to say that we ourjii f<» net rid of bad 
teachers, reward good teachers,; and 
evaluate all teachers carefully. _ But we 
often tdi I to recog u/c Ihchidi hnancjul 
cost that is imohed m p' rtonmng this 
function adequately. There is a long- 
standing tradition in American public 
education that evaluation consists of tile 
principal standing in the back of the 
classroom for ten minutes checking off a 
list: An administrator .cannot claim to 
have anadequate assessment: of.a teach- 
ers performance based on only, a few 
minutes or, in some eases, no observa- 
tion annually. The time required for 
adequate observation and documenta- 
tion of every teacher's performance — 
whether by administrators or peers — 
requites substantial resomces on top of 
the additional resources needed to pay 
teachers for their mcritoiious perform- 
ance. 

The combined resources needed to 
thoroughly evaluate all teachers and 
give bonuses to a fc \ must come from 
either the instructional program or the 
salaries of the other Unrewarded teach : 
X r t$. This will neither increase the 
chances of retaining the adequate, 
good; and nearly outstanding teachers 
nor improve the. conditions under 
which teaching and learning occur tor 
most students. . 

Finally, perhaps the most fatal flaw 
associated with .merit pay is that parents- 
will perceive that sonic teachers arc 
meritorious while others arc not. To 
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*hom will parents prefer to have their j 
ciiildicn aUisnccl— tlioHC the svstem | 
designates as iiicritoricms: 01 the mm- 
iiicritiirioiis? U»w can an institution 
that must serve the puhhc cquijabiy 
Nvitiist.iiicl a situation in winch clients 
perceive they aic receiving unequal 
ticatiiictit? 

Master Teachers: Developing a 

tt-;iciiini; Profession 
An alternative conception sometimes 
hidden under the Banner of nK-rit pay is 
the master teacher concept: However; 
master teachers, teacher leaders, or dif- 
fuenHJcd stil as thev are uinpii>U 
called, are not merit pay recipients. 
Although soiiRtmics master teachers re- 
ceive small saiai\ increments, these* are 
in recognition oi their additional re- 
sponsihilities. Typically, they have 
some responsibility* tor supervising be- 
gmning teachers, tor supervising or as- 
sisting their peers, for curriculum devel- 
opment, and so hii. I he pay increment 
is incidental to the teacher's role as an 
experienced prac titioner capable of cic- j 
fining and transmitting a standard or I 
practice. The title constitutes a judg- j 
incut hv other teachers that lie or site has j 
ahead v achieved that standaid ot piac- , 
tice and is capable of carrying out the 
designated fiiiH.tHiiis. 

Importantly. master teachers do not 
become administrators In somu m-_ 
stances, they arc released from class-* 
room duties tar a year or two arid then 
return to the classroom, oi they exercise 
their additional responsibilities part 
time, so that they also remain classroom 
teachers. This means that competent 
people continue to teach students _jt> 
stead bfsimpf^ <* or No- 

torious classroom performance by be- 
coming administrators. It also means 
that a standard oE professional tcachiiig 
practice is clcfi led within the p ote^um 
by those selected by the teacher cadre to 
represent that standard. 

This is particularly important in the 
practice of teacher evaluation. When 
teachers patriciate in the evaluation ot 
other teachers, as thev do in some dis- 
tricts, we f»ml that the uuahtv and 
intensitv of Mincrvision can increase 
(jfatuaticuHy: I ni'cttcrcil by compet- 
ing adnuuMrative icApousibilities. and 
armed with c-.pcrt knowledge and expe- 
rience \\\ their grade level or subject 
area. hi:;hlv qualified level ier> can assist 
nthf-rs in concrete vvavs that improve 



"When teachers 
participate in Hie 
evaluation of other . 
teaelierS.the quality 
and intensity of 
supervision eail _ 
increase dramatically."' 



i teaching. - 
! In our studies of teacher evaluation 
I processes that use peer review or peer j 
i assistance, we have also found that it is 1 
possible with both teacher and manage- 
ment support to KkiUuv. assist inch it 
i necessary remove from the classroom 
: those teachers who arc truly inadequate. 

When this collaborative approach is 
' used the teachers oi^am/ition rvpieah 
i |y does not initiate grievances about 
j evaluation processes or outcomes. Ljvai- 
j nation results can be used tor decision 
| making when union representatives are 
j involved in the entire process to protect 
due process rights while master teachers 
J provide intensive assistance I he result 
is more realistic less contentious evalu- 
ation coupled with increased teacher 
control over the membership and con- 
tent of the profession. 

Teacher input is largely missing horn 
competencv testing plans and from 
rnanv merit pav proposals: A number ot 
the reforms that have been designed to 
upgrade standards for bt til students and 
teachers consist ot standards applied to 
teachers rather than fe teacljcrs. 1 he 
"process of defining what constitutes 
good teaching content and- methods has 
incrcasinglv been wrested from teachcis 
and is instead conducted in pohcvm.k- 
crs. The result is a buicaucratic concep- 
tion of teaching retlee ted in policies hit 
prescribe education d processes and out- 
comes to be implemen'-xi by teacher- 
bureaucrats. 



judgment appropriated express dissatis- 
faction vvith teaching and are more apt 
to sav they will leave the profession. 
Paradoxically, some policies designed to 
prevent incompetent teaching discour- 
age the efforts of highly motivated and 
competent teachers: 

There ate several types of policies that 
teachers we spoke to found cbuttcrptb- 
duetivc to classroom teaching: 

o Curriculum and testing pblicio 
that limit what can be taught aiid _hii\\_ 

* Policies that create paperwork and 
divert teachers' energies from teaching 

work • 

o Policies that de-professi^nah/e 
teaching by excluding teachers* judg- 
! ment aboiit what constitutes appropriate 
j teaching and learning tsuch as mecha- 
I nistic teacher evaluation practices. Uiii- 
j dimensional student placement aiid 
i promotion policies, and bureaucratic 

| decisions about program design). 

j Policies that prescribe the curriculum 
| in detailed and specific wavs: thatcin- 
i phasi/e testing and recordkeeping, and 
j that establish dceision-makmg procc- , 
| dures far from the classroom level use 
! remote- control methods for governing 
i education (Wise, 1970; Shuimau. 
j l<)Su Remote control education rc- 
j moves the discretion of the classroom 
' teacher and requires that teaching time 
be used for testing and recordkeeping to 
supplv data to policymakers. Standard- 
ized testing, tile cornerstone of this ap- 



proach 



| Counterproductive Policies 
j In our studv of how educational policies 
have aifected classroom lite, we have 
touuel that, the more denied and pre- 
i sci : i;)tive the. policies are. the more 
| teachers tend to tee! constrained m 
j meeting what iky perceive to he the 
j needs of their students.: Tiiose who ice 
! unable to exercise' their . professional 



results in standardized teach- 
ing, and in frustrated teachers. 

Teachers who teach in remote con- 
trol school svstems complain that thev 
cannot involve their students m writing 
projects or in classroom discussions oi 
j interesting ideas. Thev feel thev Ka% e ho 
i time tor activities that arc not. geared 
toward discrete cognitive skills that vvu 
| be tested on multiple-choice tests u^eu 
j for promotion purposes, tracking 
I poses, ut accountability piuposcv 
' Teacliers complain, that they have been 
limited in the choice ot materials thev 
can use— that thev arc limited tor ex- 
ample, to a single t)asal reader Uu* 
doesn't meet the needs oi all of tneir 
children. Thev cannot pursue topics ot 
the children's intctest because thev aic 
supposed to be on a particular page on a 
particular dav or thev are suppled to 
achieve eertaiu objectives Jn the eu<l ^ 
die classroom period. Mio feel 
strained in their abiiitv to meet whu 
thev sec as the needs and mteresK.^ 



tlicir.cliikliai. "Iliov iIm) feel kscrittul 
iiifiiii .ciiinib of tliyii Mcliiiii; liiito. 
Nearly half o t" the -n teaelurs \vc talked 
to fa id tiiey unit Id lease tcJlhmi: r* 
ra^ionali/atlon and i»niciucintiyati(>n oi 
toaifliitn; vseic to continue: 

In the face of the e tine: it onslaught of 
ptcjJtKak tVr raising educational stan- 
dards. i!um- cniiiiiKiits point to \omc 
[ntportaut lemons: The;.' cin not u^est 
tluit h;i\in^.j;«iaN and .Inch standard* is 
:otiiiit ; rpr^.v!uerKe. i live . do sii^eit. 
however, that how one seeks to iinpioye 
icjcHm^ ^ r.is important or cicii more 
iiiippitaiit tliaii uli.it ijieuoais jiid st.ih- 
Jartis ;iie. Crc.mni: leiclicr-prnot ap- 
[)ioache> for n i ipto\ n nnfiuction and 
:yuijiis!ii;u elaborate *!cu".:iuabihty 
lystenis may contioi tnc Ica .t competent 
m committed tc-icJic r> : hut may also 
have the ctTcct or dosing the more 
:ontpetent and committed teachers out 
of teaeliiii^. 

_ The. .v tint inns we ni'.Kt. look for are 
:Ho5c_thar professionalize r.iie practice of 
i'jcliiiia and that make ajiicaiioii siilfc 
ricritlyj attractive, rmanti^iily and prefes : 



sibiiallv. to recruit a I id retain talent a\ 
people as teachers; These solutions will 
requite a more serious investment than 
wc have heretofore made in teacher 
recruitment: tluoudi .student aid and 
higher, salaries: teacher, preparation, 
through" mure intense. and pra> iiur-ori- 
enteci teacher education: and teacher 
retention, through unproved material 
.and professional uorkmg conditions 
I lien wc u ill be able to a I) liidoii remote 
control accountability schemes so that 
teacliers can attend to the education cf 
our young people: D 
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BEYOND STANDARDIZATION: STATE STANDARDS 
* • . AND SCHOOL T'TROYEMENT 



Arthur E. Wise and Linda Darling-Hammond 



June 1933 



-State policies intended to improve education generally try either 
to set educational standards or to shape the educational process. While 

states also seek to improve education through the allocation of funds, 

i _ _ ■ _ ■ i 

in recent years they have placed more emphasis on regulation — setting 

standards in the form, of tests to be passed or educational procedures to 

be follovzed. Some policies are targeted on- stuc^ r.rs; ottters on 

teachers. . The policies, of course, also affect -.obis* school systems, 

ahd^ in certain cases, schools of education. In this paper, however, we 

focus on hoy policies afreet tfte teacher-learner relationship as it 

occurs in classrooms. 

Policies intended to affect teaching and learning may seek to 
influence the goals, processes, or outcomes of 'education. In so doing, 
policymakers must make -choices about who will enforce a law, how 
specific its guidance will be, arid what penalties will accompany non- 
compliance. They must imagine what the direct and indirect consequences 
of alternative decisions will be. Is compliance technically feasible? 
Hill compliance lead to attainment of desired goals? Will otner 
unintended effects occur? Will non-compliance be widespread? 

When they seek to influence what goes on classrooms, state 
policymakers must also consider how their policies will be transmitted 
over tne long distance from the state capitbl to the local classroom. 
Laws, by their nature, must be general, uniformly applicable, and . * 
enforceable from a distance. In order to reach teachers or students, 
the laws must depend on specified procedures for implementing and 
monitoring policy intentions. These procedures are enforced by a 
bureaucratic chain that extends from the state's center of bureaucratic 
authority to teachers who implement the state's in the classroom. 
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Bureaucratic implementation cf policies can work under certain 
circumstances that satisfy the assumptions of the bureaucratic model: 



1 . 



When this relationship between policy means and encs is 



appropriate— i.e. - } when the ends are attainable given the 
means, or when the means are reasonable given tile ends; 



2. 



When proeedi^cs designed to ensure conformity to norms are 



appropriate-- i.e.* when conformity can actually be achieved if 
the prolbdures are followed and when the procedures are, 
themselves, technically and politically feasible; and 
3. When organizations operate ratiohally--i.e. , when they can 
establish consensual goals, plan and coordinate activities to 
meet those goals, and ensure that the activities are carried 
out as intended.!. 1] 

The first two conditions are prerequisites for effective policy 
design.- Policymakers must know that "a clear relationship exists between 
means and ends; they must know that the procedures specified will ensure 
conformity to the norms implicit in the policies. The third condition 
is a prerequisite for effective policy implernen tg iiaQ. Policies can 
only be implemented if an organization has the capacity to control the 
political and technical aspects of its work. . The organization must be 
able to define clear-cut goals that are politically acceptable and 
manage the technical work process according to clearly-specified 



[1] Arthur E. Wise, Legislated Learning Berkeley: University of 
California Press, 1979- ; 



procedures that ensure desired outcomes. 
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Educational policymaking at the state level is particularly 
prbileinatid;wheh it seeks to improve the quality of schooling by 
prescribing goals, processes, or outcomes related to the "production" of 
teaching or learning. This is because quite often the relation between 
educational means and ends is unknown* and the procedures for ensuring 
conformity to norms are politically or technically difficult to enforce. 
Educational policymaking is also problematic because school 
organizations do not always conform to the rationalistic model of 
organizations. They do not always have consensus on goals, values, and 
norms* and they cannot always 'specify techniques that will result in 
desired .outcomes. / 

In 3&ort, schools do not operate as model bureaucracies because the 
nature of teaching and learning work is not sufficiently technocratic, 
nor the nature of schooling sufficiently apolitical* to allow them to do 
so. This means that state policymaking about- educational productivity 
matters must take into account important questions of implementation. 
Policymakers must understand how general, uniform policies based on 
partial knowledge of ends, means, and norms will wend their way down to 
the classroom in different school districts. 

In this paper we Examine teachers 1 views of actual or proposed 
state policies intended to influence teaching and learning. We focus, 
speciricalty on standard-setting as implemented through testing 
mecitffnisms. . Because tests are increasingly the measure of goal 
attainment* it is important to understand how both the policy goals arid 
these implementation tools affect teachers and students. ' With respect 
to students, we examine test-based standards as well as test~based\ 
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instructional processes. With respect to- teachers, we examine test- 
based standards for entry and retention in the profession. 

We begin with the assumption that state policies,, if they are to 
actually affect or improve education, must be mediated by teachers. 
Thus, rfyt is important to know how teachers react to these policies and 
what they perceive as the efrects of the policies. How they perceive 
the policies will afreet how they respond to ef rorts- to implement the 
policies. Kow teachers perceive the effects of policies is one major 

source of data wh\ch, properly analyzed, can provide insights into 

A. 

policy design and redesign. .Some data employed in this report are drawn 
from the authors 1 " ongoing study of the Conditions of Teaching Work. 
; The data are drawn from in-depth interviews with a sample of MS 
randomly selected teachers from three large school districts in the 
Middle Atlantic states. The major purpose of the study is to gain 
in-depth understanding of teachers 1 responses to policies that shape the 
conditions of their work. Thus, the sample is necessarily small and 
drawn from an even smaller number of districts so that district and 
state contexts can be better understood. 

STANDARDS- FGH STUDENTS 

Policies that set standards for students may take several forms. 
They may prescribe course requirements; they may specify learning 
sequences through which all students must pass; or they may establish 
outcomes levels that all students must achieve. In concrete terms, 
these policies may take the form of general or highly specific 
curriculum guides, broad outcome goals or particular tests that must be 
passed. 
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Standards directed at students are, of course, intended to 
influence the actions of teachers ; Standard-setting is a meari3 for 
rationalizing teaching by defining goals, methods for reaching the ' 
goals, and/or means for evaluating whether the goals have been achieved. 
Broadly speaking, standards* are intended to improve the quality of 
education by focusing the attention of teachers and students on 
particular types of learning. Certain types of standards may focus 
attention on the required measurement tools rather than the policy's 
broad goals. 

The effects of standard-setting policies on classroom teaching 
depend on how specifically the policies prescribe outcome measures, arid 
on how relevant the measures are to the teaching context— the particular 
students, subject area, and school environment within which teachers 
operate. Teachers' responses to standards depend upon the degree to 
which the policies impose constraints on their ability to meet what they 
perceive to be the needs of their students. Their observations reveal a 
view of educational standards that is in some ways antithetical to the 
policymaking framework. The common meaning of a standard is that it 
provides a single, uniform measure of something. However, teachers* 
views of standards often depend on how multidimensional or flexible they 
perceive the standards to be. 

Shulmah addresses this seeming paradox in his discussion of the 
tensions between teaching and policy:- 



Why is the juxtaposition of 1 teaching 1 and ? policy 1 the 
statement of a problem? We are wont to think of teaching as a 
highly clinical, artful, individual act. Since instruction "is 
interactive, with teachers' actions predicated or. pupil 
responses or difficulties, it appears ludicrous :n principle 
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to issue directives regarding how teachers are to perform. . . 

Teaching is the very prototype of the idiographia* 
individual* clinical enterprise. Policy connotes the remote, 
nomothetic* arid unresponsive. [2] 

His theoretical analysis is borne out by teachers 1 actual responses to 
educational policies. Their observations about the effects of test- 
based standards for students are most negative when their experience or 
expectations suggest inflexible application of policy tools. While many 
teachers support the establishment of generalized standards for 
students, they see dysfunctional consequences in the implementation of 
highly specified uniform approaches to teaching and learning. Eelow. we 
examine teachers 1 responses to three types of standards: minimum 
competency testing, standardized testing used for' decisionmaking about 
students, and competency-based approaches to teaching and learning, j 

i 

Minimum Con potency Testing 

In the late 1970s, the leading state education policy initiative 
was minimum competency testing (MCT) . MCT is a device for conditioning 
student promotion or graduation on test achievement. In a 1979 survey 
of over 1 ,700 teachers conducted by the National Education Association, 
only 14 percent of the teachers palled favored the use of standardized 
test scores for determining student promotions. In the three states in 
which our three districts are located, minimum competency testing had 
been proposed and trial-tested, but not yet used to deny promotion or 
high schools graduation to students. Nonetheless, teachers had had 
opportunity to reflect on its significance for the* and to begin to 

Ler> Shulmaru "Autono-y and Obligation 11 in tee Shuiman and Gary 
Sykes (eds.) , Handbook of Teaching and Policy > 1T1: Longman, 1983, P- 
488. 
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orient to it. In our sample, 30 percent of the teachers favored MCT, 25 
percent favored it with qualifications, and *I5 percent opposed it. 

Those who favor MCT do so because it establishes a clear standard 
ai.. peaces the onus for reaching it on the student. 

$ think it is good because this takes some of the 
.ffisponsibiiity and places it on the student. The student 
knows that he is not going to lave time ; to cone to school and 
clown and act up ir he is going to be prepared to take that 
test. : 



I think it's a good idea in a sense. I-i^fink it's gooa to set 
some standards for all students to meet. 

Some teachers gav^ the idea of MCT support, but conditioned their 
support on how MCT would actually operate. One teacher thought it would 
be beneficial if it operated in a sophisticated way: 

I see a lot of general value in it, if it is a fairly 
sophisticated program with a lot of variables built in otner 
than specific achievement on one test. I would like very much 
to see some work experience involved in a graduation 
requirement. ... I would like to see special projects being 
conducted under tne supervision of a good teacher and let _ that 
be part of the requirement for graduation— -not specifically a 
test score, but a broad range of things required before you 
can say that you have been graduated from high school • 

For this teacher and many others, the appeal of HCT is that it 
establishes a standard. However, the standard is a broad set of 
requirements rather than a single test score. Other teachers condition 
their support on expectations that may be unrealistic; 

I can live with it. I don't think it determines tne true 
quality of education, per se. It is always at a minimal level 
and it shows' you where your greatest weaknesses are. [I can 
support it] /as lens as it dcesri* t put a rigidity in the _ _ 
curriculum ieeause that is where the problem occurs. It if 
requires yJu to stop and teach something that is not part of 
/ " . . " 
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your normal curriculum design or your objectives, that would 
be the negative side, 

.This teacher favors MeT on the condition that it not interfere with the 
curriculum. 

Those who oppose KCT do so for a variety of reasons: 

I really hate to see a student* s passing or hot gassing based 
on one test. 



It's not as objective as it seems to be. It really depends on 
the child. A child . . . may just not be able to score well 
on this test because of things that are happening in their 
personal ire, but maybe they know '[the material]. I don't 
think that can be the entire evaluation. 



I can see some students never passing each year and having a 
15-year-old maybe in third grade. Wouldn't that be kind of 
devastating on society? 



I don't think it's good. If you take this school district and 
compare it with district X or district Y, you don't have the 
same standards. Maybe you have. the same materials, [but] you 
might. not have as much extra help; you might not have as many 
activities or varied things for [students] to be associated 
with. I can't see how a state . . . can have a standardized 
test that is going to take into account ail the individual 
differences they have in each district. Each district has 
different budgets, each district has different area managers 
or administrators. I just don't --see how they can come up with 
a valid .test to pass state wide for something like promotion. 
I really don't. agree with that. 



I would be opposed to it unless it was a very, very basic kind 
of thing. . . I would rather see it be : under tfte leadership 
of a smaller group where they know their schools— -a county 
rather than a state. 



I don't think they are ait that effective or necessary. I 
think brie of the difficulties is that you get into teaching 
for the test rather than accomplishing the same objective 
through other means. 

Teachers' various objections to statewide minimum competency testing are 
based on a view that a single, uniform measure cannot adequately allow 
for the j differences in student responses or abilities, nor can it take 
into account the variations in local resources and goals that exist in 
education. They do not want a standardized measure of toe 
nonstancardization tnat results from local control of the schools. Some 
fear that because the * connection between the test and what it seeks to 
measure is tenuous, the means will substitute for tne enas: the test 
will serve as the goal of instruction rather than as a measure of 
instruction or learning. 

The expectation that measures will become goals is well-founded* 
As we discuss below, standardized tests used in other contexts had 
important effects on teaching, particularly if they are used to guide 
decisionmaking about students or teaching. 

Standard ised resting 

Even teachers who have riot yet had direct experience with minimum 
competency testing have -had experience with other types of standardized 
testing. While standardized testing is not a discrete state policy, 
state accountability and evaluation requirements have caused increased 
use of standardized tests for making 'decisions about student placement 
and instruction. Standardized testing has been a powerrul force shaping 
life in the classroom. In bur sample, 60 percent of the teachers report 
that this increased emphasis has affected their teaching. More 
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.significantly, when teachers were asked whether standardized testing 
- affected other teachers, 95 percent report that standardized testing has 
had an effect. Thus, teachers perceive that the increased emphasis an 
standardized testing has affected the way they or their colleagues - 
operate. ' 

Our content analysis of the interview responses revealed that 
effects fell into five categories: altered curriquiuni emphasis; 
teaching students how to take teats; teaching students for the test 
(specific preparation for the test); having less tims to teach; and 

feeling under pressizre. _The most common effect reported by teachers 

about their own behavior was that they altered their curriculum > 
emphasis. Some viewed this change positively and otners hot. The most 
common efrects reported about the behavior of their colleagues was that 
they taught for the test and felt pressured. ■ 

Some teachers value the increased emphasis upon standardized 
testing because it creates standards, expectations, and pressure. It 
causes tnem to change what they do in class in a direction they regard 
as valuable. 

In the areas where these tests are given, I feel it puts 
pressure on the teachers and I see it as a positive type of 
thing, good pressure, to teach and cover specific areas and to 
get that information across rather than waste their time on 
what they happen to feel is important. I feel that" there is a 
certain body of knowledge that kids should leave school' with, 
and that standardized tests, if they're written properly, 
ensure that teachers are going to teach that particular body 
of knowledge because they don't want to see all; the kids fail 
in it. " 



We go over those results very thoroughly in faculty meetings 
and look at ail the areas that are either under expectancy for 
their IQ ! s or that are really lower than what we would expect, 
so that then we can give a little more emphasis to those. 
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areas. Like brie year capitalisation and punctuation was 
extremely low and whether or hot we had just missed it that 
year or what or whether it was just the kids, that ye^r, we do 
go back over the results and take a good .look at them . arid, see 
what happened. So, it might ari'ect what we would do in the 
future more than what we have done in the past. 

Thus, for some teachers, standardized tests are a means for ensuring 
that a body of knowledge is covered in the curriculum. In a broad 
sense, the use 'of tests helps them orient their irisr iction to important 
topi 03 that might otherwise receive insufficient emphasis. * 

More typically, however, teachers report that the use of testing as 

a management control device causes a_ narrowing of the curriculum. When 

tests are used as measures of teaching effectiveness or as indices of 
student competence, incentives are created for teaching the precise 
content appearing on the test rather than the educational concepts 
underlying the test. Some report that the emphasis on standardized 
testing causes tnern to teach tested knowledge at the expense of untested 
knowledge and to teach skills as they are to be tested rather than as 
they are used in the real world. ~ 

I spend more time testing rather than teaching. It has 
eliminated time to do some of what a lot of teach ersxf eel are 
frills. I do less science. I have always been very strong on 
science but you have got to meet the standards of those tests 
basically in math, reading and language arts. 



"We 1 ve" been more or less pressured from the top down, starting 




with the superintendent and supervisors and principals. 
Therefore you teach to the test. You need to teach format of 
tests so that they understand the kind of test that they are 
gong to take. You teach similar types of problems that they 
are going to be faced with. There usually is a difference 
between the way it is taught in the classroom and the way it's 
tested on the test. For instance, in spelling you 1 re taught 
to spoil a word correctly; The test is a proof reading test. 
You find the word "that is spelled wrong, or you look at a 
*■ 
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group of words and indicate that there are none wrong. This 
is hot the normal way of teaching in ray classroom anyway * nor 
most others either. When you're talking :about spelling it's a 
difficult: thing because if you take the standardized tests you 
don't have someone giving a word for them to spell correctly. 
They've got to pick it out. 



I've chanced my teaching behavior, . . , I do not use as many 
essay tests as I did before, because I try to give them things 
which they are £pt to meet on standardized tests, I feel that 
it is hurting the children, rather than helping them because 
they don't have to write their own sentences. 



For these teachers, the need to ensure that their students perrorn well 
on the tests has meant de-enphasizing other important types of learning. 



One reports that she cannot spent time teaching science; another reports 
that she cannot spend time teaching writing skills; a third reports that 
she must teach proofreading r<Hher than spelling. 

It is worth noting that while ^ teachers report these changes in the 
curriculum, the National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP) tests 
have found increases in students' basic reading and mathematics scores 
counterbalanced by declines in science, writing, mathematical problem- 
solving and analytical reading. [2] A number of experts blame the 
.emphasis on basic skills testing for these declines, noting that n a 
single-minded dedication to one goal— high scores on tests of minimal 
skills n [3] has changed what schools and teachers emphasize, ^ "What can 



[2] National Assessment of Educational Progress, Reading, T hinking 
and Writing; Results from the 1212-80 National Assessment £f Feacinft 
and Literature. Denver: NAEP, 1981; National Assessment of Educational 
Progress, tmn£& s in MaMeniatte^ ^QhiJ^raerit , Jj^-X&. Denver: UkEr, 
1979; National Beseareh Council, The Stat e of Jehcfil _ Soicncg., 
Washington, D.C.: Commission on Human Resources, 1979- 

E33 ^Experts Lin^ Low Test Scores to Back-to-Basica, n Education 
Dail y. October 24, 1979, P- 2. 
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be most easily tested and taught are how the teaching objectives in many 
schools, 11 observed the National Council of Teachers of Ratnematics 
president in hearings before the House Subcommittee on Elementary, 
Secondary, and Vocational, education. E 43 

A recent Commerce Department study from the Office of Productivity* 
Technology, and Innovation goes further in claiming that innovation and 
creativity are being squelched by - ! the basic educational philosophy" 
which is better "at preserving convention than sparking invention, 
developing logical than conventional thinking, promoting risk aversion 
rather than acceptance of change. "[53 Learning theorists have. likewise 
claimed that teaching children to produce correct answers on basic tests 
of reading and arithmetic skills does .not teach them to read or solve 
problems analytically. Indeed, some ar^ue^ persuasively that ^est-based 
ihstructiohai strategies are counterproductive to the acquisition of 
practical knowledge. [6] 

Many teachers observe that when they are pressured to teach^tb- 
the- test, scores in the tested areas increase, but otner types of 
learning suffer. The more tightly tests are coupled to instruction, the 
more teachers resist the use of tests. Tight coupling of tests and 
teaching can occur either because of pressures to ensure that students 



[it] Ibid. • ... 

[53 Office of Productivity, Technology and Innovation, Learning 
Environments -for Innovat ion - r Washington, D.C.: U.S. Department of 
Commerce, 1936, pp. 23-24.. 

[63 See, for example', Anne M. Bussis, *3urn it at the Casket: 
Research, Reading Instruction, and Children's Learning of the First R, " 
-ghgr gej ta ^^n . December 1982, pp. 83Y-241; Constance Kaaiii* 
"Encouraging Thinking in Mathematics," M.MkiSSfli Beeemoer 1§t52, 
pp. 247-251. - . 
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Sake a "good showing" or because the curriculum is designed to enforce a 
teachings testing sequence for every N skill area. 

Many teachers find the practice of gearing instruction to 
standardized tests to be educationally Unsound and professionally 
unethical* They describe how pressures jo teach to the test occur: 

The principal made the teachers take [the test] and rewrite it 
so it wouldn't be exactly what the children were going to 
have, because he said he wanted: the chidfen to be &ure they ■ 
knew hew to take the test. . ; . Two teachers didn't do it, so ^ 
he told them he was going to write them up and he said it 
would £0 in their personnel file. <~ He wouldn' t let them see a 
copy of it, and they called in the local teachers' association 
about it*. 



Within a time frame of a couple of weeks before tne 
standardized tests are given, we have booklets we are to 
present to „tfce kids who are to be taking the fcests and go over 
it with then. That take? time and energy out. That's what we 
are suppored to be- doing. You can tell from my attitude that • 
I don't particularly agree with it but that is what we aro 
supposed to be doing. 

; • J 

I see more of a trend 1 to teach to test 1 so that your students 
will do well. Our administration says absolutely tests will 
not be used to "blame but I don't believe it. I just can c t 
believe that because they put in the newspapers the scores of 
different schools. A realtor in my community even showed me 
the test scores. . • * When parents come in, the realtor shows 
them the test scores of different schools when they want tor » 
buy a house in that community. . . . So those scores are used 
in all sorts of ways they were never intended to he used,. 

\ 

Schools are very receptive to parents and so when parents 
demand, •£ want my son or daughter to do got?a on this test, 1 
you have to meet those needs. I think some schools are very 
structured for these tests and-they spend a lot of time 
working on the tests because that's the measure of 
achievement;* You'd be foolish if you difla B t« : v 
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teachers talk about not getting to something because they had 
to deal with what ii goi^g to be on the test,. \ They do spend a 
lot of tim teaching what is going to be on the test- I 
certainly think that it is a problem and yet this school 
system is a school system that has built a lot of little 
altars to those stanihes and those standardized tests; 



Some it has put a great deal of pressure on because I don't 
think they are that confident about what they are teaching so 
they really teach to the test. There are others who have teen 
infuriated by it because they are forced to do something that 
they don't particularly believe in. Many teachers do" not like 
standardised tests at all and resent giving them to' their 
students* I fe^infc it's a pretty t v exl accepted idea that 
standardized tests are certainly different from tests given in 
most classrooms.. You are more or less forced to teach the 
format of the test or you 'come up shoving that your students 
haven/' t learned what you really feel they, have learned. 



I think it Iz frustrating a lot of [teachers] because it does 
limit what you can do and how you do really interact with the 
kids. It limits your time. Your attention is shirting from 
the student to "will he pass this test?" Or how many will 
pass this test? Will a majority pass the test? What happens 
if they don't? How will this affect my job if they don't? 
That' kind of thing. . . . It's just one more nail in the 
cofrin. It's driving a lot of would-be good teachers but of 
the profession. 

Why do teachers feel that teaching to the test is undesirable? 
Many report that testing and test preparation take time away from 
teaching, as though teaching for the test is hot really teaching, and 
another type of instruction is what they ought to be engaged in. While 
mnf school board members and administrators apparently believe that 
teachers' resistance to testing is based oh accountability avoidance, [7 J 
teachers describe other motivations for their views. 



[7] Herbert C. Rudman, "The Standardized Test Flap, 2 ghi Delta 
Kappan. November ,4377 pp.* 179-1 85, 184. j 
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^mje t encv- Ba sed Education. 

The strong^ reactions to testing are in response to ecra potency- 
based instructional approaches that tightly couple instruction to 
testing by requiring students to pass a test for each discrete skill 
before progressing to the next. Some teachers say tttat children who can 
perform practical tasks in the classroom cannot do so in the form 
required by the tests; others say that tests don't measure important 
areas of learning. Many worry that" the type of-thmking encouraged by 
test-based instruction is not conducive to stimulating interest and 
creativity. '' 

I've just found that I need to give more tests, to teach 
certain things that will probably be on a test [rather] than 
branching ofr into a variety of different areas tbat may 
interest the students more. But you know what's going to be 
on the test; you know certain things that they have to have so 
you have to limit that. And I feel that often that stifles 
the kids' creativity because there is only one answer— only 
one right answer. Whereas the way the kid thinks, there may 
be more than one right, answer . 



The only problem with that is the fact that it tends to stii'ie 
a lot of creativity by the student. If it [testing] is used 
but creativity is allowed to flourish under it* then I think 
it can be good. 



It just seems deadly . It seems like a real end to all_growth 
and development. I mean would we have electric lights? What 
if somebody hadn't said you should learn how to do this? 
Would we have" new inventions? Would there be anybody going 
off in different directions? Wouldn't we end 'everything? If 
we programmed "thi3 is what you are going to learn," who would 
go beyond that? No, I just think that would be deadly. 




In the first place, I don't know who is going to say what - 
everybody needs iil-prder to function in sbeiety— -so that is 
going to be theOjardest parti to set the objectives that they 
arc going to hav-^to know. But even if you did that, you are 
going to end up with just a mold of brie kind' of person. You 
arc going to end up with a whole population of the same little 
mold and -I don't think that that* s what democracy : is all 
about. I think it means to be an individual . 



Whether these long-range fears are justified or not, inflexible 
implementation of test-abased instructional strategies has visible short 



term consequences* 

Teachers who have worked in schools that pse a competency-Based 
curriculum often find its immediate ©free ts troubling. One of pur' 
districts had implemented a mathematics curriculum that required 
computer-administered tests of ^each skill before a child could progress 
to the next. Teachers found the approach limiting for both slower 
students and faster students: . _ • . 

I have kids that are stuck at like level G (which is third 
grade) and they can't progress until they can do those blocks 
[subtraction with cuisinaire rods] . * - They can do it on 
paper, btit they can- 1 1 pass it oh the computer which would 
finish out that area. 



I have some children who still are. on that same, level that, 
they started on. in September . And if they try three times 
then that's it. After the third time you're not supposed to 
frustrate then so' now they're stuck in that category and they 
won't be able to get out. . . . They've tried three ~ times. 
Now they 1 ve had a couple of cases where they've said some 
children have had particular difriculty [so] they'd give them^ 
something else. But they tried. three times and, so they: can't' 
progress in that one category. 

' ]:'./:. ' / 

if a student could not pass the test in a category, the student could 
hot be taught anything else in that category; Testing thus prevented 
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both teaching and learning, 
another problem: 

' What they have done is that they have put down every objective 
that- they want every child to learn from kindergarten through 
eighth grade. There are volumes of objectives-- absolute 
volumes of objectives. Each, child has to pass tne objective 
* • at this level before he can pass the next objective. So when 
' I tell you that I spend absolute hours testing these kids, I 
really feel like I have lost a lot of the math teaching^ time • 
I had the bright kids' in the math — the top firth and sixth 
graders in math. I was ax the top so I had to get done 
[testing] everything that they were supposed to have passed. 
As the system operates now, I would throw it but. i. . . for 
[the concept of] capacity, for measuring lengths .and for - ; 
weights and measures, what ■ they _ realty tested was whether or 
not a kid understood the decimal system, , . . It is expensive 
and their study shows that it makes no. appreciable difference. 
Well, if it takes that much time and takes that much money and 
makes no difference, then I say throw it but. 

/ - \ 

Another district had begun to implement a competency-based 

curriculum for most subjects. In some schools, the use of the 

curriculum was not rigorously enforced. Teachers who could choose to 

ignore it often did. In others, textbooks and materials to accompany 

the curriculum were absent. Those who had attempted to implement CBC 

had mixed reactions: 



What I have done is gone through the manual, twice, just to 
see what I could do with it. . . .There were a lot of examples 
that I 'couldn't use in my class because of their learning 
levels* Some I found were too hard. Others I found were 
boring— not useful, really. In other words, I felt that I 
could do something better . . . that would get over better. 
Some tines I would say well, this is set up for an ideal class 
but it doesn't all worjc in the real world.. 

One teacher who did not find CB t C useful for her own teaching nonetheless 
thought i* was a good management tool for helping or forcing less 
competent teachers to do their jobs: 



Students who could pass the tests created 

0- 
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Let tie mention this about €30-. I don't want you to think I'ia 
totally acaihst.it, Pfi iiQt.p For a beginning teacher and for 
many teachers who really are not doing what they are supposed 
to be doing, CBC is very good. Becauseit says what you 
should be teaching thus and so. If you're hotj then you 1 re 
shortchanging the kids. ,,So I aa not: totally against CBC. I 
don* t think it gives you enough flexibility. But I think it 
is good for a person just starting out; I think it is good for 
people who are not do rig their jobs. But I think it should 
have more teacher input. 

Another thought -that the effort to establish a common curriculum was 
valid, but the CBC approach itself trivialized the educational process: 

I have no objection to some kind of definition ?f goals. . . . 
You know, one can go too far in the other extreme if you have 
ho commonality, then you have chaos. In some ways it is not 
very politically or socially responsible to allbv/ that to 
happen. . . . So I have no objection to some enunciation of 
goals or objectives, . . . But to assume that people are going 
to learn or that the goals are going to be accomplished if all 
of us adopt these particular techniques and these particular 
structures to me seems to be absolute idiocy. . . . If one has 
the notion that education is about learning .pieces of 
knowledge or specific things to do in specific situations* if _ 
that is what one thinks education is, then education is headed 
for the down hill slide rather quickly. Whereas if you 
develop . . . some kind of system where students were 
encouraged to think on their own or to analyze a situation or 
to develop the alternatives, one would be much tetter off than 
trying to say, f In this situation one does this or whatever. 1 
For a lot of the very technical kinds of things, if one 
doesn't understand it, one can always look it up somewhere. 
. So, the point becomes how does one express oneself, how does 
one wrivo as opposed to knowing exactly how a gerund is used. 

In schools where CBC is rigorously enforced, teachers feel torn between 
satisfying bureaucratic requirements and meeting the needs of their 



students: 

You 1 re given a guideline and each day when the student comes 
to class you're supposed to have on the board behavioral 
objectives for the day and a list of instructional aids and 
what have you. ? You're supposed to accomplish a r bj o, 
whatever, in that day. The administrators ccr^c in and they 
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evaluate it haphazardly; They cheek to sec are your goals up, 
do you neet these goals this day, during this class period? 
That's really unrealistic because it depends oh the class. It 
depends on how prepared the students cone to class. If they 
cone prepared with what you gave them the day before, and you 
can click it of f one, two, three— i^ine. But if they haven' t, 
man, you hae to go over the material from the day before; J> 
Then you have to structure what you want to dO today and you 
may be way off from whi t your goal is. It just makes it land 
of rigid. ... A kid might have a question that is off the 
track. Eo you say, "..'oil, no, I can't answer that question 
right new because I have these goals that I'm supposed to 
meet, and I just don't have the time?' You have to deal witn 
what they want to know when they want ot know it or you're 
goin- to lose their interest. But if your eValuator comes in 
and you have 'heredity' on the board but you're talking about 
ecology or evolution or something, well tnen tney're going to 
mark you down, because you're not doing what you have on the 
board. - 

Some feel that their most valuable resources— teaching tiae and the 
ability to capitalize on children's interest in learning— are diminished 
by rigid curricular and recordkeeping requirements: 



So much of the teacher's time is spent in things otner than 
teaching: record keeping, the rigid curriculum guide, the pre- 
and post-testing ... and the massive record system to keep 
tiny little bits Of it: when it is presented, when it is 
mastered, when it is re- taught ana reinforced and post-tested. 
It is just mammoth . A great deal of time and energy is spent 
with these sort of things and it limits sometimes taking off 
on a tangent of the interest of the children because you have 
a guide that isn't in that direction. You have to meet that 
guide because you know the children are going to have to take 
a test You may really get into something that you don't want 
• to leave, [but] you won't come back to that thing because tne 
schedule demands x number of minutes for this and that. You 
can't always teach an integrated core. I like a core 
curriculum where you can really integrate everything into it. 
I think it has more meaning to kids. I have only been able to 
do that one year. I had to have, special permission and that 
was the best year I ever had. 

In sum, "efforts to improve education by setting standards for 
students have various effects at the classroom level. Sometimes 
standards, by providing a common yardstick, direct attention to areas of 
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the curriculum that would otherwise be overlooked. At the sane time, 
policy tools that try to closely link these yardsticks to the teaching- 
learning process can have dysfunctional consequences when otner valuable 
objectives are abandoned in favor of those that are measured. 

in /the policies we have examined above, teachers reported problems 
of mean^-ends disjuncture, of inability to reconcile diverse educational 
goalst^ahd of faulty implementation of policies. In general, their 

observations stem from the difficulty in adapting uniform educational 

/ 

approaches shaped by standard performance measures to the perceived 

j 

needs of their clients. At the same time, many acknowledged the 
usefulness of the policies in providing a common direction or preventing 



abuse of discretion on the part of those less competent or committed 

1 - ■- 

tha^h they. 

/ This situation typifies the classic dilemma of the street-level 
bureaucracy described by Michael Lipsky . "Street-level bureaucrats must 
b£ simultaneously accountable to their clients and the public agency 
they represent: 

J The essence of street-level bureaucracies is that they require 
/ people to make decisions about other people. Street- level 
/ bureaucrats have discretion because the nature of service 

j provision calls for Human judgment that cannot be programmed 

/ and for which machines cannot substitute. Street- level ^ 

j bureaucrats have responsibility for making unique and fully 

appropriate responses to individual clients and their 

/ situations. . . . These considerations cannot be sensibly 

! translated into authoritative agency guidelines, although it 

is on behalr of their agencies that stree.t- level bureaucrats 
are accountable to clients. It is a contradiction in terms to 
say that the worker should be accountable to each client in 
the fashion appropriate to the presenting case. For no 

accountability can exist if the agency does not know what 

response it prefers, and it cannot assert a preferred response 
if each worker should be open to the_ possibility that unique 
and fresh responses are appropriate. [3] 



so 



Lipsky describes how efforts to exert Management controls can ultimately 
subvert service quality by reducing workers 1 accountabiity to clients 
and to professional standards of conduct. This can occur, he points : 
out, vjhen goal clarification reduces the scope and mission of public 
services by de-emphasizing areas that are not the focus of performance 
measures. Teaching for *the test can mean teaching narrowly defined 
skills rather than concepts and practical applications, 9 it can also mean 
teaching decoding and computing instead of writing and science; 
sometimes it means treating topics superficially rather than taking time 
for indeptft inquiry. Decreased service quality can al so _ occur when 
procedural constraints result in inappropriate treatment of clients. 
Teaching all students in a standard fashion may mean that some with 
different needs, or learning styles will' not be appropriately taught. 

Teachers are in an awkward position when they perceive problems 
with accountability standards. They recognize that some form of 
accountability is necessary, that without specification of goals and/or 
processes, a common educational experience may not cccur. Performance 
goals and measures may be necessary to ensure that everyone is doing his 
or her job in a manner that is responsive to the public mandate. But 
when standardization constrains the teacher's efforts to meet the needs 
of some clients, or when accountability tools take time away from real 
instruction, their frustrations surface in requests for autonomy that 
seem to beg the question of accountability. 



E83 Michael Lipsky f Street- Level Bureaucrac y.; NY: Russell Sage 
Foundation, 19130* pp. 161-162. > 
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If we couid Jret the administration to leave us alone and let 
us teach we'u be able to; How of course I guess riot all 
teachers would teach if they were left alone. Because you 
hear the .stories of the teacher sitting at his desic with his 
feet up reading his newspaper and the kids aren't doing 
anything. But I guess basically if they'd let_us teach, we 
could. We spend I would say -probably a good 30 percent or 
more of our tifce doing paperwork; A cood percentage of that : 
completely unnecessary and another percentage is something 
that could be done by a teacher's aide or secretary. Tine 
that we could and should be using to teach we T re doing 
paperwork. Most of it is just a waste of tine. 

Paperwork, of course, is the means by which otners in the school 
hierarchy keep tabs on what is happening in the classroom. This teacher 
implicitly recognizes that reports of attendance, test scores* and 
teaching objectives are meant to ensure that teachers are teaching and 
students are learning. But he considers it a waste of time because his 
conception of his job is client-oriented. His argument suggests that if 
teachers could be trusted to teach, the need for bureaucratic controls.; 
would diminish. 

One resolution of the dual accountability dilemma is to ensure 
competent teachers, thereby reducing the need for bureaucratic controls 
designed to prevent incompetence. Although policymakers do not always 
regard standards for students and standards for teachers as substitutes 
for one another, the pressures for accountability in teaching are at 
least partly a result of mistrust in the capabilities of teachers. In 
the next section we consider state policies designed to .upgrade the 
quality of teachers. 
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ST. * M B ARBS FO R -TEACHERS 
Cbrnpetencv-bnsed— feae&e r Cc ^ 4^1cMion 

" Over the In' decade, the ideas of competency-based teacher : 
education and teacher certification have been advanced' as a way to 
upgrade training for and selection into teaching. Although full-fledged 
prototypes have yet to be developed* the ideas have been embodied in 
legislation in some states. While ruany teachers in our sample did hot 
have direct experience with CBTE, they did have opinions about it. ft 
definition of 6BTS was contained in our question to them: "All the 
knowledge, skills and behaviors which they [schools of education] think 
a teacher must use are specified, and the prospective teachers must 
demonstrate theni in order to pass." Of teachers in the sample^ 21 
percent favored the idea, 35 percent favored the idea in principle but 
qualified their' support or voiced skepticism about its feasibility, and 
Hi percent opposed the idea. Those who were already familiar with the 
idea tended to oppose it. 

Those who favored CBTE tended to interpret the definition as 
meaning good practice: 

I don't see anything wrong with it. If these are pretty much 
the things you heed tcx know to go into teaching, it's better 
to know before you start the things you are strong in and the . 
things you might need, improvement in. And I guess that you 
might start but with better teachers. If you start but with 
that, it night delsy your employment for a year or something. 
I guess that would be the only drawback. You might not get a 

chance to gc ahead and start, But it might satisfy the 

community and the- parents a lot core and then you wouldn't get 
all the flack that you get about public schools. 

Those who gave the idea qualified support tended to adopt a wait-and- 
see altitude: 
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I think it may be very helpful. I don't know, _ they .didn't 
have anything like that when I was there, _As I said, when I 
went into tne classroom, I wehr in cold. So maybe this would 
be somewhat along the line of putting them into the classroom 
and letting them teach, f'aybe by identifying these things, 
you have to show what they are and. how to do them. So nay be 
that will cover the sane thing that I was tailing about. It 
doesn't sound like a bad idea, but so many sound so good and 
cone out so bad when they get into tee classroom. Vd like to 
see how itf worked, and if it worked; fine. 

Of those who opposed C3TE, seme did so because they doubted that the 



skills could be compiled: 



Belli I think if anybody could write down all of the things to 
set up any kind of program like that, I would like to meet the 
person. I would think that it would be absolutely impossible 
to set down in some kind of curriculum all the things a_ 
teacher had to be able to do to be competent. That would be 
just such a mammoth job. Maybe it would be possible but to 
test somebody on all the things that you need to be able to do 
. . . I just don't see how "it would be possible. 



Others who opposed the idea did so because of the standardization of 
teaching implied: 

I think that it is absolutely ridiculous. I don't think that 
you can mold teachers into . . . It is not an area of skill 
like learning how to use a power saw. There is a difference 
between manual skills and working with people, and I don't 
think that you can mandate how a person is going to work with 
somebody and have it come out with a hundred people doing it 
all the same way . 

.• • 
<3ne teacher had actually experienced competency-based teacher education. 
That teacher's observations are particularly telling: 

I am laughing because I went through something like that and 
this is the perfect example of what happened . . .we were 
trying to program to do this. It was supposed to be set up on 
a computer . . . this big design. You do the thing and they 
test you on it. Put it in the computer and you get the 
feedback. The only ^problem was that they nover got it to the 
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computer to get the feedback on it. So, I have, never seen one 
work. I dbn^t know what conpetency- based teaching is. I don't 
even know what they are talking about; You talked about 
whether teaching was ah art or a science— in its true form, I 
think it is an art. You have so many variables to deal with 
at any given time. "Which variables are going, to be most 
significant in a particular setting; the conditions change. , 

• When you do these kinds of thins? as far as philosophy of 
teaching, they are sb_harrc;; because they want to r.easure 
something specific. Eut human brings don 1 1 deal /with problems 
that way. Human beings don't think. linear, single thoughts. 
And so what are you doing? You 1 re talking about, f did this 
person do this at this tir.;e in a given si tuation? 1 And it is a 
very limiting kind of basis. Certainly, there is a place for 
that kind of instructional level in any kind of educational 
situation whether the students or the teachers are involved. 
But you have to recognize that that is a rather limited form. 
And i think that 1 s ' probably the- biggest failing with that . . 

. to say that it covers everything when it doesn't, in effect, 
do that. I can give you a perfect example — an audio visual 
course that I took once. You can learn step one, two, three . 
. . how to operate the projector 'and you can do a competency 
test and that's great. But that is not going to tell you how 
to give instruction with a film to a class of kids on a given 
topic. 

In general, teachers 1 opinions of CBTE reflect the view that just 
" as teaching itself is not a simple act easily reduceable to discrete 
skills or behaviors, learning to teach is also more complicated than 
demonstrating easily measurable competencies on discrete tasks. 
Competency-based teacher certification is based on a view of teaching 
that assumes the validity, stability, and generalizability of effective 
teaching behaviors. Teachers tend to see teaching as a context-specific 
activity that cannot be easily prescribed because appropriate teaching 
behaviors vary from one student or classroom to the next. 

• Research oh teaching reinforces this conception of teaching work. 

. ■ i 

Some efforts to link specific teacher characteristics or teaching 
behaviors to student outcomes have sought context-free generalizations 
about what constitutes effective teaching. Although this line of 
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research strongly suggests that what teachers do in the classroom does 
affect students, claims that discrete sets of behaviors consistently 
lead to increased student performance [9] have been undermined by 
inconsistent and often contradictory findings. [ 10] The most extensive 
process-product study of teacher effectiveness, the Beginning Teacher 
Evaluation Study, conducted for California's Concession for Teacher 
Preparation and Licensing, found little support for linking teacher 
effectiveness to precise, uniform teacher behaviors* After that 
monumental effort, "(t)he researchers . . . concluded that linking 
precise and specific teacher behavior to precise and specific learning 
of pupils (the original goal of the inquiry) is not possible at this 
time. . . . These findings suggest that the legal requirement for a 
license probably cannot be well stated in precise behavioral terms. "[11] 
At best, the teaching performances advanced as having consistently 



positive effects on student achievement are relatively broad constructs 
rather than discrete, specific actions of teachers. As* Centra and 



Potter[12] note, often-cited variables such as clarity, variability* 

~ E93-B. Rbsehshine and N. Furst, "Research on Teacher Performance- 
Criteria, 11 in B. 0. Smith (ed.), Research in Teaoher _Educatiq n: A 
Sympo sium. Prentice-Kali, Englewood Cliffs, H.J. , 1971; J. A. Stai lings i 
"How Instructional Processes Relate to Child Outcomes," in G. D; Bdrich 
(ed. ) , The Apnraisa.1 of Teaching; Concepts and Process, Addison- Wesley > 
Reading, MA, 1977; D. M. Medley, "The Effectiveness. of Teachers," ijj P. 
L. Peterson and ,H. J. Walberg (eds.), Rgggargh in Jgggttfjwti McCutchan, 
vBerkeley, CA, 1979- 

\ [ioj W. Doyle, "Paradigms for Research on Teacher Effectiveness," 
in\. S. Shulinan (ed.) , Review of Research in Education, Vol. F. E. 
Peacock, Itasca, IL, 1978; M. J. Dunkin and B. J. Biddle, Ih e. St,u,.dy of, 
Teaching Kbit, Rinehart & Winston, NY, 1974; R. Shavelson and H. 
Dexnpsey-Atwood, "Generaliz ability of Measures of Teacher Behavior, " 

Review of N Educational Research, Vol . _ 46, 1 976 i _ PP- 553-6 12. 

M1J 51 Bush, The Generator. Vol. 9>_Nb> 1 , 1979; see also F. J. 
McDonald and X P. Elias, Executive S^vLiUX £S£S££: Begi^iifi-g , Teach e t _ 
Evaluation Stud y. Phase II, Educational Testing Service, Princeton, NJ* 

1976. \ ... , 

E12J J. A. Centra and D. A. Potter, "School and Teacher Effects: . 
fin Interregional "Model* " £g£i§R £>L £S^^ilBmL MMSX^hi Vol. 50, No; 
2, 1980, pp* 273-291 \ 
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enthusiasm, task-orientation, use of student ideas, and questioningEl3 J 



are undoubtedly important, "but few of them could be usefully -considered 
'basic teaching tasks. 1 "[14] 

Furthermore, subsequent research on these variables has found that 
the effectiveness of particular teacher behaviors often depends on the' 
teachinc context. Effective teaching behaviors have been found to vary 
for students of different socioeconomic, nental, and psychological 



characteristics. [15] and for different grade levels and subject 



area?;. E 16 J Some teaching behaviors exhibit a distinctly curvilinear 
relation zo achievement. That is* a behavior that is effective when 
used in moderation can produce significant and negative results when 
used too much [ 17 j or — as others have found— when applied in the wrong 
circumstances. [1£] This kind of finding. also Bakes it difficult to 



E 1 3 J Rbsenshirie and Furst, op. cit. 

[14] Centra and Potter, op. cit., p. 282. — 

[15] L. J. Cronbach and R. E. Snow, Aptitudes arte Instructional 
Methods: £ Hand le ok for Researc h on Interactions. Irvington, New York, 
1977; J. E. Erorr.y and C, Evertson, Process- Product Correl ations i& thjg. 
Texas Teacher Effect ivenes s Study ; Final Report. Research and 
Development Center for Teacher Education, Austin, Texas, 197*1 ; and J . E. 
Brophy and C. Evertson, "Teacher Behavior and Student Learning in Second 
and Third Grades, " in G. D. Borich (ed.), Tfre ^.^Brai^^dr of Teaching: 
Concepts and Prcross ; Addison-Wesley , Reading, MA, 1977. 

[16^ McDonald and # Elias, op. cit. ; fi; L. Gage , The jjffitentjfls. Sa.?jg 
of the Art of Teaching, NY: Teachers College Press, 1978. 

E 17 J K. Peterson and D. Kauchak, Teacher Evaluation: Perspectives. 
Practices and ^r^ls^ r Center for Educational Practice^ University of 
Utah, ' Salt Lake Cizy, 1982; P. S. Soar, Eollf^l Ikmiizii £}£f.rz$£Z feflegsa 
Measurement a_nd P^ril Growth. ^ Institute for Developnent of Human 
Resources, College of Education, University of Florida, Gainesville, 
1972. 

[18] See, e.g. , McDonald and Elias, op. cit. ; H. Coker, D. Medley, 
and R. Soar, "Hcv Valid Are Expert Opionions About. Effective Teaching?", 
Phi Dslia Kancan. 1§80 f pp. 131-119- 
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develop rules for teaching behaviors that can be generally applied. 

The conversion of teacher erfects research findings to rules for 
teacher behavior is a cornerstone of cany competency-based teacher 
education and certification models. These models implicitly assume that 
the rules are gcneraiizable because student outcomes are determined 
primarily by particular uniform teaching behaviors. By implication, the 
models assume cither that other contextual influences on student 1 
outcomes are relatively unimportant, or that these other influences &Oj 
not call for different teaching behaviors in order for teaching to be \ 
effective. But, taken as a whole, research oh teacher effectiveness 
lends more support to a context-specific view of appropriate teacher j 
behavior in which judgment plays a large role than to a view which ./ 
presumes that specific teaching techniques or behaviors can be uniformly 
applied. Based oh their many years of research on teaching, Brophy anp 
Evertson describe the teaching act as an interactive, highly judgmental 

process: j 

• • • u I 

[E]ffective teaching requires the ability to implement a very / 
large number of diagnostic, instructional* managerial, and j 
therapeutic skills/ tailoring behavior in specific contexts r 
and situations to the" specific needs of the moment. Effective 
teachers not only must be able to do a large number of things; 
they also must be able to recognize which of the many things 
they know how to do applies at a given moment and be able to 
follow through by performing the behavior effectively . [19] 

Teachers 1 skepticism about competency- based teacher education 
results from their feeling that the most meahirigful aspect of teaching— 
the ability to make appropriate judgments about what to do in specific 



[19] J. E. Brophy and C. M. Evertson, Losmir*/: firgri S^Mils: A 
P^&i-QiaglVt-gi Perspective . boston: Ailyn and Bacon, 19?6| P- 139* 
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instances — cannot easily be reduced to a set of discrete-, observable, 
and insurable behaviors. Their intuitions are supported by research on 

teacher effectiveness \ • ^ 

\ .....* 

While only a few states have attempted to institute elaborate 

. . . i 

s5 r steas of competency-based teacher education or certification, a much 

larger number have attempted to upgrade teacher quality \by requiring 

paper and pencil competency tests for teacher certification. 

V 

* ■ ' \ 

Testing for Certifi cation 

Testing of a potential teacher's knowledge of subject matter and 
pedagogy as a condition for certification is a recent state initiative. 
Technically, it is easy to' devise a test of subject matter; it is more 
difficult to devise a test of pedagogy. Nonetheless, the imposition of 
such a test is far less expensive than competency-based certification./. 
At l^ast 16 states have enacted laws or rules requiring standardized 

tests as a means to rais^ ■ flfie standards for entry to teaching. Teachers 

4' ■ 

are divided in their views ajbout the usefulness of competency tests for 
certification. In the 1979*N£A survey, 41 percent of teachers favored 
statewide tests for certification. In pur samplg'of teachers, 33 
percent favor the idea, 29 percent favor the idea with qualifications* 
and 38 percent oppose the idea. 

Those who supported the idda felt that the test would screen out * 
those wno were not well-prepared and would help to create the image of a 
profession: 

• ■■ « » 

It probably is a good means of evaluating teachers' experience 
or ability to start teaching. . . . JL know in other 
professions, for example, lawyers have to^ take a test, doctors 
have to take tests. #0ther pi'ofnssional people do, so perhaps 
teachers* to bo considered in full rights Dy many other' people 
• who are professionals^ as professionals^ may be that is a thing 
we need to institute; 
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Kany who gave the idea of the test qualified support did so because they 
believe that a test of subject Batter is both reasible and desirable, 



but they are skeptical of tests of pedagogy:, 





• As \_ 



far as°the philosophy and everything, I don' t think that being 
able to pass a test in that is too important, 

A lot or the things that indicate a good teacher are not ... . m 
[susceptible to] stancardized testing. ... i feel again that 
it is easy for a person to play a game with standardized tests 
and come up v/ith a good score. It is easy to. say on paper 
what you night do and in fact you won't. 

'xnose who opposed the test do not believe that a paper and pencil test 
can adequately predict performance as a teacher: 



I think the proof of the pudding is seeing what the teacher is 
doing, observing the teacher and seeing, what the children are 
learning. 

Some even believe that schools of education would focus unduly on 
preparation for the test. 

There again you get to a situation where teacher institutions 
are going to train their teachers to meet those competency 
standards and that's it. They will feel like they have done 
their job if they have done that. _ There is too much of that, 
that goes on as it' is. There is far too" much teaching of » * 
those minimum standards in colleges and universities to 
teachers right now. And I would hate to. see it become 
dignified through state law. 

In sum, substantial support does exist for a test of subject matter 
knowledge which is seen as guaranteeing that teachers know what they 
will teach. Many teachers see such a requirement as a prerequisite if 
net a guarantee of good classroom performance.^ Hbwevery substantial 
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skepticism exists with regard to the feasibility and practicality of a 
test of pedagogy. For many of the same reasons that they doubt the 
usefulness of a competency-based approach to teacher education, teachers 
doubt the validity of a paper-and-pehcii test of pedagogical knowledge. 

Ye s t i hp-- for Rceo r t i fication 

Host teachers in our sample (60 percent) oppose the use of tests 
for recertifying teachers every few years. Opposition to testing for 
recertification is stronger than that to testing for certification 
primarily because a practicing* teacher has a track record which can ^ be 
examined; a test is seen as largely unrelated to performance in the 
classroom. 

Those who support the idea of testing for recertification see Iz as 
a mechanism to ensure that teachers remain current in their teaching 
field: ' 

I think this is good especially in their major field* It 
keeps them abreast of the new currents, the current trends, 
it keeps them" abreast not only in the current trends bat it 
helps them individually. Teaching is a growing process just 
like learning is a .growing process. 

Some wno gave the id$a qualified support distinguished between a test of 
subject matter a#;d a mechanism to assess pedagogical skill: 

If you have stayed in the field and haven 1 1 kept up, something 
is wrong. As long as it is testing what is needed to be^ 
tested* i.e., being tested on the Level that you are teaching. 
„ . 4 I think the weeding out snould be done more by 
administrative observation in some way rather than continued 
pedagogical testing. v 

Those who opposed the idea stressed the importance of assessing 
classroom performance:. 
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If you can somehow rate a teacher's effectiveness and rate him 
oil that . . . as my background Being in economics' , . , the 
way of testing output is to find out ftow nany barrels go 
through the machine. You can't do that very well in a 
classroom. That" is what you want, but I don't know how you go 
about getting it. Testing a teacher because of his knowledge 
in math and because of what he Knows about how to teach, is 
not going to ensure that he is a good teacher at ail, 

I distinguish between understanding and performance. What you 
know, I think, can be. tested in a standardized way. What you 
can go has to be evaluated personally. 

The distinction between test performance and on-the-job performance 

j • 

is an apt one. Although these tests are meant to screen out. incompetent 



teachers, studies have not found any consistent relationship between 
scores on teacher competency tests and measures of teacher performance 
in the classroom. [20] This should hot be too surprising since the act of 
test-taking is quiUe-^aif^rent from the act, of teaching. "Knowing" the 
answer to a question that asks for a definition of a pedagogical 
principle does not necessarily mean that one knows how or when to apply 
that principle in the classroom in the midst of competing pedagogical 
demands. Indeed, hot knowing the answer to such a question may not 
preclude the ability to respond appropriately in the classroom setting. 

Although the existence of tests may raise the status of the j 
teaching profession in the eyes of the public, they will not completely 
answer the question of how to upgrade the quality of teaching that 
occurs in classrooms. They may reveal what a teacher knows about a 



i [20J J. B. Ayers and G. S. Quails," "Concurrent and Predictive 
Validity of the National Teacher. Examinations, " Journ al ^ .Educational 
Research. Vol. 73, No. 2, December 1979, 'pp. 86-92; J. W. Andrews, C. 
r. Elackzson, and J, A. Mackey, "Preservice Performance and thejiational 
Teacher Examination^ " £feb Delta kappa n. Vol. 61, No. 5, January 1920, 
pp. 353-359; T. J. Quirk, ct al., "Soviet? of Studies of the Concurrent 
and Predictive validity of the National Teacher Examination, " RevieR £f 
Educational R^oareh . Vol . %3, 1973, PP*: 8^-11^* 



subject but will not reveai whether he can teach it and, if he cahj 
vhetlier he will. 

SCHOOL REALITY AljJL^JjM SSU^ POLICY 

The picture we have painted about the potential for improving 
teaching and learning by setting performance standards is not a 
promising one for state policymakers. In one sense, it is a picture 
that can be easily dismissed by those wfcose faith in bureaucratic 
accountability tools is strong. Their faith day be unshaken by the 
skepticism of those being regulated. After ail, discretion and autonomy 
can as easily be codewords for incompetence or nonperformance as they 
can be conditions for competent performance. 

In another sense, though, the observations of teachers must be 
considered. Teaching, is a profession which is increasingly ies3 able to 
attract and retain talented people in its ranks. If the normally 
tenuous psychic rewards or teaching work are further diminished by 
impediments to good performance as teachers 1 themselves perceive it, 
many among them will leave. A vicious cycle may be created by policies 
that in the aggregate make teaching less attractive. They lower the 
quality of the teaching force, thereby increasing the perceived need for 
more regulation to improve education. 

Some might argue that those teachers who voice skepticism about 
accountability policies are among the least competent.: Very likely some 
teachers complain about standards because they find them too demanding. 
Equally likely there ee others. whb -find tnem inadequate to the 
complexities of teaching work. However, most object to the 
standardization which results from the policies rather than the 
standards contained in the policies; 
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The most powerful appeal which student standards have for teachers 

is that they symbolize the importance of education. In recent years, 

ji - 

many perceive that schools have experienced a deterioration of 
educational standards. Many teachers welcome the reestablishment of ' 
educational standards as a reaf f iriaation that education is important. 
This reaffirmation of standards is an indirect reaffirmation of the 
worth and work of teachers. 

The symbolic importance of standards is, of course, associated with 
the actual establishment of standards. This gives students, teachers, 
and the community at large a clearer understanding of at least the 
minimum goats of schooling. Some teachers welcome a clear external 
standard because it places the onus of achieving it on the student while 
lightening the onus on the teacher. They welcome wnat they see as the 
positive pressure oh students. The teacher does not have to struggle 
with the establishment or standards and avoids internal and social 
conflict over how easy or how hard to make the standards. 

But teachers 'worry about the standardized test .as an appraisal 
mechanism. They are concerned that the multiple-choice format is too 
limiting, that it cannot assess all the things which they teach. They 
are concerned about the results of a test being used to contravene their 
own judgment about what students should and do know. They wonder 
whether the test matches taeir conception of the curriculum. 

. More poignant, though, are the erfects of standardized testing upon 
curriculum and teaching. Teachers see the tests as altering the 
curriculum, somewhat by inadvertance. Some of the erfects are obvious: 
testing takes time; preparation for testing takes even mor.e time; there 



is less time to teach and SHere is the pressure (perceived as both good 
and bad), on students and teachers to perform. LSss obvious are the 
distortions introduced in the curriculum; Some teachers begin to 
emphasize the content which they know will appear on tire test. They 
begin to teach in a format that will prepare students to deal with 
content as it will be tested. Some teachers will even teach students 



the precise items which will appear on the test. 

The increased emphasis on test-oriented content means p of course, 
that 1 other curriculum content is deemphasized. Teaching as if there ; is 
^-always a right answer is. thought by,,some teachers to stifle creativity. 
More generally, that which is not being tested is not being taught. In 
the minds of some teachers, the path from establishing standards to 
standardized testing to standardized curriculum and standardised 
teaching is short. One characterization of the effects of very 
prescriptive teaching policies is consonant with the perceptions of 
teachers: 



Administratively mandated systems of instruction not only 
hinder teachers' responsiveness to students but over time 
discourage teachers from learning to be responsive, from 
developing sensitivity to individual differences, and from 
broadening their repertoire of approaches. Ultimately such 
systems become seif-fulfiiiing prophecies: routinized 
instruction, and the attendant loss of autonomy, makes 
teaching unpalatable for bright, independent-minced college 
graduates and fails to stimulate the pursuit of excellence 
among those wno do enter. Over the long 'run, then, the 
routinization or instruction tends to deprof essibhalize 
teaching and to further discourage capable people from 
"entering the field. [-21 j - 



Or as teachers put it: 



[21 J Gary Sykes, "Public Policy and the Problem of Teacher 
Quality, " in Lee Shulman and Gary Sykes (eds.j j , -Hdnd^ok of Teaching and 
Policy. New York, 1983t T>.' 120- 
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I feel sorry for anyvteacher wno is interested in teaching. 
It is going to be rauch worse in the years to cone. For those 
who like the record keeping* and there. are plenty of_them; 
pathetic teachers but great record keepers* this would be a 
way of them moving up the ladder. St will help them. It 
won't help, the- good teachers; It will help the people who 
teach by the book (because) it is safe and it doesn't require 
any imagination. 

The only thing that would nake me leave teaching is if they 
ever computerize all these objectives and I have to sit there 
and check off forms for 38 kids and 250 different objectives. 
I think if it gdt down to th.it, I would sinply resign because 
I would feel like I was spending more time on ferns than on 
kids. 

Standards for teachers are a soiaewnat different matter. The 
rhetoric of CBTS has a certain attractiveness to it. Teachers should be 
competent; their competence should be tested rather than undetermined; 
competence should be ascertained as a condition of graduation or 
certification rather than left to chance. Because the rhetoric of 
competency is so attractive, many teachers and others support the idea 
of CBTE. In fact| some see its standard-setting aspect as the 
definition of good teaching practice. But others see a large gap, 
between the idea and the techniques necessary to make it work. Those 
opposed to the idea or the technique or both tend to see them as a 
mechanistic approach to education. In any case, the difficulties of 
implementing CBTE have largely prevented its actual use. 

Testing for certification currently has more widespread ~appeal-.~~-It_. 
is seen as making teaching somewhat more like the professions of law and 
medicine where a test external to one* s educational institution - — - 
determines whether one is certified to practice. Many teachers, as many 
members of the public, perceive that unqualified people have been 

admitted to teaching. The test is seen as a way of screening but^ 

\ - 

unqualified candidates. ~< 
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Many teachers favor testing for subject matter knowledge which they 
see as ensuring that a prospective teacher has a sufficient grasp of the 
subjects to be" taught, knowledge of subject-matter is viewed as a 
necessary but hot sufficient condition for teaching. How a teacher will 
perform is a function of many other conditions including a teacher's 
mastery of pedagogical skills. Almost universally, however, teachers 
are skeptical of the ability of tests to assess pedagogical skills. 
Consequently, the test endorsee! by teachers does not reveal whether a 
person has the skills necessary to teach. 

Testing for recertification is less well regarded by teachers. , In 
this instance, teachers are more inclined to believe that classroom n 
performance is a better measure of whether a teacher should be 
certified. Prior to lhitiai certification, a teacher does not have a 
job and cannot exhibit atuai on-the-job performance. Testing, while a 
less than perfect indicator or competence, may be the only measure 
possible. However, when a person has actually performed in the 
classroom, the idea of a test to measure subject-matter knowledge and 
pedagogical skills strikes teachers as irrelevant at &est. Even if a . 
test validly measures Knowledge and skills, it does not measure how or 
whether a teacher actually applies them to the conduct of a class. 

Thus, while some standards for students and teachers may be , 

------ 

desirable and even necessary to prevent incompetence or slothfulness, 
the more rine-grained the standards are, the more they attempt to 
specify in detail wtlat are desirable learnings or teachings, the nbre 
likely they are to miss the mark and even cause damage to some of the 
professed benericiaries. Tom Green puts it this way: 
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Public policy is a crude instrument for securing social 
ideals* Wo would not use a drop-force to quarter a pound* of 
buttcn or an- axe to perforin near t^rgery; Public policy is 
the _drop^ forge or the axe of social change; it is not the ' 
knife or scalpel. That is : to say, public policy deals with 
gross values. It deals with. the common good, not with my good 
in particular or my neighbor's or even with trie good of us 
both together. Pdlicy deals always with what is good in 
general, on the- whole, and for the most part. . .■ . But the 
tools of pdlicy are limited in another way. They are best 
construed as aimed not at the advancement of specific 
benefits, but at the prevention of specific evils. Injustice 
is always present to bur conscience with more deriniteness 
than justice. Injustices are nearly always specific. 
Justices seidori arc; It is true that government ean^t do 
everything we desire, ancftheref ore, it is equally true that 
public policy is not the fit instrument to secure all our 
desires. For example, even if we knew what is needed to make 
every school excellent and every teacher a paradigm, of wisdom 
in the care of children, it would remain doubtful that-we 
could express this knowledge in public policy and thus^secure 
the good we seek. ... Minimizing evil is a proper aim of.; 
public policy. Maximizing" gooct is probably not. The latter 
assumes that we may shape the axe into a scalpel. [22] 

If 'one accepts tnis analysis, the best policies are those that try 
to do the least; the most useful standards are those that provide . 
general guidance to prevent gross injustices without exceeding their own 
capacity to effect change. State policies, especially, should be 
reticent in nature since they rely oh technical and political 
implementation through many layers of a bureaucracy. In this view, 
course requirements for students are preferable to highly specified 
performance measures; teacher competency tests limited to knowledge of 
subject matter are preferable to tests of pedagogical skill Where 

rr 

technologies are uncertain ana means-end connections are tenuous, the 
use or an axe to perform heart surgery may kill the patient. 



[22] Thomas Green, "Excellence, Equity, and Equality," in Handbook 
of Tcachin- pp. 322-323. 
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Put somewhat differently: 

Educational policies must be designed as a shell within which 
the fcernai of professional judgment and decision making can 
function comfortably- The policymaker can no longer think of • 
any given mandate as a directive vmich bears continuing 
correspondent to teacher actions, at all tines. Instead, 
policies represent moral and political imperatives designed 
with the Knowledge that they must coexist and compete with 
other policies v, r hose roots lie in yet other imperatives. 
Federal and state policies proress a prevailing view, 
orienting individuals and institutions toward collectively 
valued goals without necessarily mandating specific sets or 
[ procedures to which teachers must be accountable. [23] 

Of course, we come full circle to the accountability question. How will 
we know whether the street-level bureaucrat is violating policy 
intentions without specific performance measures that can be examined by 
those in authority? 

The roots of the answer lie in the reason for the question. 
Policymakers adopt performance measures as a means for exerting remote 
control over the educational process because they, are suspicious about 
the adequacy of teacher supervision. They fear that supervision does 
not take place or that the judgments rendered by supervisors are 
inaccurate. And studies of teacher evaluation practices suggest they ■ 
are largely right. [2^] Highly-developed and perceptibly erfective 
teacher evaluation systems are rare in American education. The time and 
expertise- of traditional supervisors are often inadequate to the task of 
critiquing, assisting, and monitoring the performance of teachers in a 
serious, concerted fashion. Indeed, the mistrust of teachers which 



[23 J Shulman, "Autonomy -and Obligation, * p. 501 . 

Linda Darling-Hammond, Arthur E. Wise, and Sara R. Pease, 

"Teacher Evaluation in the erynnir^ticnal "Context : A review cf the._ 

Literature, " £tview of Educational Research , Vol, 53, No. 3i Fall 1983- 
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leads to standardization through policies extends to principals, their 

traditional supervisors, as well; \ 

It is herb that the school improvement movement offers a ray of 
hope for disentangling the accountability dilemma. By drawing attention 
to the role of the school principal as instructional leader, to aspects 
of school climate including norms of cbllegiality, and to the importance 
of shared schoolwide goals, the proponents of "effective schools" 
approaches point indirectly to a means for achieving responsible^ 
autonomy. Although there is room to quarrel with the specifics of V 
particular school, improvement plans (especially when they are couchecKas 
prescriptions), the central notion that schools are units of \ 
decisionmaking with ttieir own incentive structures is important. The 
implicit view that professional interactions among principals arid 
teachers can affect the quality of education is hopeful. 

The effective schools research upon which school improvement 
.approaches rely is often criticized for being too general. What is 
meant by strong instructional leadership, high expectations, or school 
climate? It is instructive to examine a description of what ah 
effective principal does to create a client-oriented environment that 
supports the work of teachers. ,; 

In a recent article in the popular press entitled "Inner City 
Schools Lift Standards with Help of Strong Principals, "[25] two 
principals in Baltimore were highlighted as having dramatically 
increased their schools achievement test scores arid 'having created not 
only an orderly climate but an academically exciting one;. What did they 
do? Both established arid enforced rules of discipline and class 

T251 Wall Street Journal , February 23 § * 1 983 - 



attendance. Beyond that, the first— who is .considered "a bit of a 
renegade who often ignores bureaucratic procedures"--brought in master 
teachers to guide oth6r teachers and to find special teaching materials, 
and she brought in innovative, creative teachers while encouraging 
effective teachers already in the school and getting rid of poor onesi .; 
The second principal believes in giving teachers "a disruption-free . 
environment" and then a great deal of latitude in how to teach. He says 
"there is no single method of effective teaching." He does try to 
encourage teaching that increases students 1 "ambition, curiosity, and 
reasoning power." 

The concepts of collective, autonomy and responsibility guided by 
high standards of client treatment undergird their approaches. Lipsky 1 s 
suggestions for resolving the seemingly impossible tensions between 
accountability and autonomy share certain of these concepts. He 
proposes that "decentralized units given full responsibility for 

0 & _ _ 

practice" can "[make] the most of the reality that street-level 
bureaucrats primarily determine*' policy implementation. "[26 J As part of 
this approach, he suggests that we must "developHn street- level 
bureaucracies supportive environments in which peer review is joined to 
peer support and assistance in working out problems of practice. "[27 J 
His approach includes peer assessments in the provision of services, 
worker contributions to determining assessment criteria, and ongoing 
consultation between workers and supervisors to provide systematic 
qualitative evaluations of actual practice. 



Policies nhat would support this conception of quality control arid 
improvement include staff development support for peer review ana 
assistance processes and prof essibrial development models that allow 
interchange among analytic, supervisory, and service delivery roles for 
teachers. In this approach state policymaking is confined largely to 
providing incentives for prof essibrializitig the practice of teaching. 
This type of solution will require a more serious investment in teacher 
recruitment, through student aid and higher salaries; teacher 
preparation, through aor$ intense and practice-oriented teacher 
education; and teacher retention, through improved financial and 
proressionai working conditions coupled with serious evaluation and 
supervision. ; 

The approach is risky for policymakers* It relies oh people, and 
it relies on judgments. It places more weight on the development of 
; client-responsive practices than on the definition of standardized 
practice. It assumes that those unable or unwilling to develop 
competence will be weeded but of the profession rather than have their" 
damage controlled by prescriptions for performance. It assumes that 
others will become more capable by engaging in the joint construction of 
goals, definition of standards of good pr actlce, mutual criticism, arid 
commitment to ongoing inquiry. It assumes that investing in staff 
development, career incentives, arid evaluation, i.e., in the street- 
level bureaucrats themselves, will improve the quality of service 

delivery. • 

■ I 

The risks on the side! of prescriptive policymaking, though, are at 
least as' great. We have learned that many state policies have a short 

, • ■* > 
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life* arc vague* and tend to be based on uncertain technologies; Of the 
brice-pbpuiar policies reviewed in this paperj only teacher competency 
tests remain at the top of state agendas; As the true, expensive* and 
bureaucratic implications of policies like CBE and CBTE emerge, the 
popularity of the policies begins to recede.. Minimum competency 
testing, while still in its implementation phase (and only this year for 
the first time used to deny diplomas in one state), no longer enjoys the 
prominence which it was receiving. Early in its history, it was seen as 
coming to cover the spectrum of high school graduation requirements; now 
it has been relegated to basic reading and arithmetic skills. 

While these prescriptive policies may or may not achieve their 
intended effects, they always have other unintended and -cumulative • 
consequences.; These additional effects must be weighed as one assesses 
the costs and benefits of a specific policy. In particular, attention 
must be paid to the collective impact of policies upon the role: of 

classroom teachers-- policies that in the aggregate may ipake teaching 

♦ i 

less attractive, thus lowering the quality of the teaching force which, 

i 

in turn, causes policymakers to regulate in an effort to improve 
education. ; • 
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THE SEDUCTION OF CENTRAL OFFICE ADMINISTRATORS 
BY EFFECTIVE SCHOOLS' RESEARCH 



The research on effective schools is quite seductive, especially 
to top-level policymakers and administrators in school districts arid 
state governments. It is seductive because it seems impeccably logical 
and straightforward. And because at least some of the elements in the . 
prescription seem tailor-made for policy mandates. We are told that 
an effective school should have a strong principal. .And who can argue 
that a weak principal is better than a strong one? 

We are told that an effective school should have a safe, orderly climate. 
Arid who will argue that a crime- ridden chaotic environment is better 
than a safe arid orderly one? 

We learn that an effective, school should emphasize basic skills. And who. 
will say that ignoring basic skills is better than paying attention to 
them? 

We know that an effective school is one where teachers have high'expec- 
tations. Who would plead the case for low teacher expectations? 
We are told that such a school has a. system for 'frequent, systematic 
monitoring of pupil performance that is tied to instructional! objectives. 
And who. can say that not knowing how pupils are doing is better than 
knowing how well they are doing? Or that assessing them based on things 
they've never been taught is preferable to assessing what has been 
taught? 

The current generation of effective teaching research tells us 
similar things about classrooms. They emphasize basic skills in an orderly, 
businesslike environment. And they have' mechanisms for frequent, systematic 



assessment of student performance in the basic skills ; Another grea^ 
surprise in the recipe for an effective classroom is that the more tiruS 
students. spend learning* the more they learn, 
9 . It all seems so simple. But for policymakers the ingredients 
not all readily at hand. Strong principals are not a dime a dozen. 
Teachers* expectations are not easily controlled from afar. Safe* orderly 
climates don't materialize but of thin air. In fact, some of these 
characteristics have a sort of chicken and egg quality about then when one 
talks of effective schools. What is left to policymakers and administra- 
tors is control— at least nominally-- of the curriculum arid of assessment, 
i.e., tests. And, of course , the effective schools research literature 

is based largely on basic, skill test performance- A school is deemed 

_ v * ■ 

effective if students perform well on tests of rudimentary basic skills- 

If brie wants an effective school the answer seems self-evident: mandate 

basic skills instruction arid then test a lot to sec if it's happening. 

: There are only two problems with this straight forward prescription: 

j ' - 

(1) the adequacy of the research and (2) the effects th^t implementing it 

may have on people—who seem often to have a way of interfering with the - 

. . ; _ . . \. ; 

obviously correct thing that is to be done. \ 

First, the research. Now I will riot quarrel with the whole of the 

effective schools or effective teaching literature. But I would like to 

take a moment to note that the\current gospel about effective teaching— 

that is, that it consists of something called direct instruction— is riot 

yet the King James version. In fact, brie of the major current advocates 

of "direct instruction" summarized the effective teaching research 10 years 

ago and said that teachers should practice tedirec^ jstruction. 1 have 



seem school district inservice flyers recently that summarize effective 
teaching for their teachers. Some of them instruct teachers to teach 
directly; others indirectly. One recommended both in different sections 
of the flyer. (Probably that was the only one that was right.) Let ne 
explain: 

Direct instruction includes many of the characteristics that are 
currently advocated in the effective teaching literature. As one of 

t 

its proponents explains: 

« 

"It refers to teaching activities where, goals are clear to 
students, the performance of Students is monitored, questions 
are at a low cognitive level . . ., and feedback to students 
is immediate and academically oriented. In direct instruction, 
the teacher controls instructional goals, chooses materials 
appropriate for the student's ability, and paces the instructional 
episode. Tire goal is to move the students through a sequenced 
set of materials or tasks. Such materials are common across 
classrooms and have a relatively strong congruence with the 
tasks on achievement: tests." 

Direct- instruction is characterized by single-answer questions and drill, 
large group instruction, and opportunities for "controlled practice." 
It takes place in\n orderly, businesslike, teacher-controlled environment 
Teaching behaviors thaV.are discouraged include the use of higher-order -> 
divergent or open-ended questions, exploration of students* ideas, 
student-initiated discourse or choice of activities, conversation about 
personal experience or about subject natter tangential to the immediate , 
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objectives of the lesson at hand. This last set of behaviors is generally 
termed "indirect instruction*' and it is currently on the outs with those 
who are searching for school improvement strategies that can be enforced 
through policies. • 

The problem for policymakers is thaf there are about as, many 
methodologically credible studies that find increased achievement from 
indirect instruction as there are that find increased achievement from 
direct instruction. In both Sets of studies, there are a fair number that 
find that the effects of either approach differ for different types of 
students, subject areas, and grade levels. This makes the search for the 
orte best teaching strategy rather difficult. 

A more problematic finding is that the effectiveness of these two 
very distinct sets of teaching behaviors varies depending on the goals 
of instruction. Many of the direct "instruction behaviors that seem to 
result in increased achievement on certain kinds of standardized tests 
and factual examinations are nearly opposite from those that have been 
found to increase complex cognitive learning, problem solving ability, 
and creativity. Indirect instruction has also, been found more often to 
increase students' independence, curiosity,, and positive attitudes toward 

school, teacher, and self. 

It is futile at this point to argue which body of research is right 

? 

or wrong. But tight coupling of goals, objectives, content, and testing 
lends itself more easily to policy mandate because it can be implemented 
a j- jcast superficially--in a concrete manner. One can mandate a curricu- 
lum, check to be sure it is carefully adhered to, and give tests. And 
when this is done, test scores go up. At least some kinds of scores do. 
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KAEl> results show that scores in basic skills (decoding, calculation) 
have been rising for the lowest achieving group of yc » students -, but 
falling for high achievers. Meanwhile problem-solving ability is steadily 
declining for almost all students;. NSF, KCTE , and NAEP itself argue 
that the pursuit of basic skills has led to the demise of thinking. 
Perhaps this is too harsh a diagnosis. But it is thought-provoking. 

This research poses 2 questions. One is, what is it that you want 
students to learn. The other is, what will make you believe that they 
have learned it? If there is one thing social scientists have discovered 
that has not yet been disproved, it is that if bureaucrats are evaluated 
by a performance measure, they will seek to maximize that metric at the 
expense of other areas of performance that; are not measured. So if a 

certain kind of testing is emphasized, teachers will seek to maximize 

. . _ ' . ./ 

their students' test performance. 

In a study that a colleagues Arthur Wise, and 1 are conducting at 
Rand we interviewed at length teachers from 3 mid-Atlantic school districts 
that have implemented mandated curricula tied to testing programs. Two- 
thirds of the teachers reported that the emphasis on testing caused them 
to change what they teach? 1/3 reported that they eitfer teach testing or 

teach directly for the test. Well, what does this mean for what is going 

~ » 

on in classrooms? 

One high school English teacher told us how she no longer assigns 

essay assignments or tests because the curriculum is geared toward 

V _ _ _ _ - - _ ■ 

multiple choice, single answer competencies and tests. She said, "I feel: 

that this is hurting the children rather than helping them because they 

don't have to write their own sentences." 
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An elementary school teacher in another district described how 
she was forbidden to use creative writing as part of her reading instruction 
program and was limited to the use of one basal reader which she felt did 
not meet the needs of many of her children .\ She commented* "it seems . 
they're so concerned with back to the basics; that they hinder good 
teaching at times. The teachers are very unhappy with the situation." 
This teacher transferred into a Title I program where, ironically, she 
felt she had more freedom to use a wide range of techniques to meet children 



needs. / 



A third teacher described how her principal made the teachers rewrite 

one of the standardized tests and then teach it to the students so they 

/ 

would'do well when the real test was given. Two teachers who refused to 
comply were threatened with personnel actions. The teacher we spoke to 
said'i "I've spent a lot more time when I would have been teaching doing 

testing." • I ' 

What is it that actually happens when a tightly coupled curriculum 

/ 

is rigorously enforced? Here are explanations from teachers in each of 
the 3 school systems:" 

* 

From school district #1: 
"What they have done is that they have put down every objective that 

S m 

they want every child to learn from kindergarten through eighth grade. 
There are volumes of objectives— absolute Volumes of objectives. Each 
child has to pass the objective at this level before he can pass the 
next objective. So when I tell you that I spend absolute hours testing 
these kids, I really feel like I have lost a lot of the math teaching 
time. I had the bright kids in the math— the top fifth and sixth graders 
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in math; i was at the top so ihad to get done [testing] everything chat 
they were supposed to have passed. As the system operates nov:, I would 
throw it out . . . For [the concept of] capacity* for measuring lengths 
and for "weights and measures* what they really tested was whether or not 
a kid understood the decimal system. It really had nothing to do with 
[whether] these were kilograms and these were liters. So three separate 

times, along with testing decimals, I tested whether or not they under- 

■ . . .. / _ 

stood the concept of decimals. So that was four tines that 1 tested the 

same thing, and that was absurd, and it took absolute hours . It was time 

that took away from time that I could be doing something else. Ky other 

kids would leave the room to go to music and I would get out the sheets 

and start figuring out who needs what. [The amount of time I spent] was 

phenomenal and therefore it was lost on other things. The kids that I 

had all day long who were easier to plan for used to come in and I would 

be on the floor with this stuff all around me and they would say, f All 

you ever do is math. T Some days they were fight. That's an example of 

a program that they put in. Now the superintendent that put in that 

system wanted to dp it for reading. He wanted to do it essentially* 

eventually for every subject that the district has. He is no longer vrith 

us* but his system is. It is expensive and their study shov/s that it 

makes no appreciable difference?. Well, if it takes that much time and 

takes that much money and makes no differences* then I say throw it but." 

From school district #2: 

» So much of the teacher's time is spent in things other than teaching: 
record keeping, the rigid curriculum guide. \T\\c pro- and post-testing . • 
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ami the xtiassiv'g record sy stern to keep tiny little bits of it: when it 
is presented, when it is mastered; when it is re-taught and reinforced 
and post-tested. It is just narimbth.' Then that is to go into a computer. 
We have that in the office. But they nave hot yet been able to get the. 
children down on a computer. A great deal of tine 'and energy is spent 
with these sort of things and it Units sometimes taking off on a tangent 
of the interest of the children because you have a guide that isn't in 
that direction. You have to meet 'that guide because you know the children 
are going to have to take a test. . You may really get into something that 
you don't want to leave, [but] you won't come back to that thing because 
the schedule demands x nuinber of minutes for this and that. You can't 
always teach an integrated core. I like a core curriculum where you can 
really integrate everything into it. I think it has more meaning to kids. 
I have only been able to do that one year. 1 had to have special permission 
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d that was the best year I ever had. 



From school district f/3: 

"You're given a guideline and each day when the student comes to class 
you're supposed to have oh the board behavioral objectives for the day 
and a list of instructional aids and what have you. So that means that 
each day that yo^ff^orne in, you're supposed to have this up on the board 

and you're supposed to accomplish a, b, c, whatever, in that day. It 

i _ 

iust doesn't work that way. \ The pressure is piit on you to produce, produce, 
and produce. The administrators come in and they evaluate it haphazardly, 



they check to see are your goals up, do you meet these goals this day, 
during this class period? That 1 s really unrealistic because it depends 
on the class. It depends on lilw^prcprrecl the students come to class. 
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if they conic prepared with what you gave then the clay before, and you 
can click it off one, tub, three— fine. But if they haven't, San, you 
have to go over the material from the day before- Then you have to 
structure what you want to do today and you may be way off frosa what your 
goal is. It just makes it kind of rigid. 1 don't object to having 
behavioral goals, yes, you should. I don't object to you writing them 
on the board. But the idea that you should be able to produce, bang, 
bang, exactly that way every day is just unrealistic. A kid might have 
a question that is off the track. Bo you say, "Well, no* I can't answer 
that question right now because I have these goals that I'm supposed to 
meet, and I just don't have the time?" You have to deal with what they 
want to know when they want to know it or you're going to lose their 
irt crest. But if your e valuator comes in and you have "heredity" on the 
board and you're talking about ecology or evolution or something, well ^ 
then they're going to mark you down, because you're not doing what you 
have on the board." 

Many teachers feel harrassed by the paperwork burden that accompanies 
these kinds of programs and by the seemingly arbitrary way in which the 
rules are enforced. I will give you only one example of the many 
frustrated comments we heard from teachers who prefer to spend their time 
teaching. 

"Well, you have to start out for each semester, and you have to give 
a full set of what you're going to cover, the goals and objectives, the 
vay you're going to get there, class activities, and everything for the 
semester. You have to write a] 1 this down in triplicate for each class. 
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Then yob. have.. to. do daily goals and objectives and those have tcR>e : 

bri your board each day. Then you have to do your other paperwork; You 

have to have a triplicate for each of four classes. In other v/drds, say 

you teach three geography Glasses. You can*t just do one for the three 

classes. You have to do one triplicate report for each of the three 

classes,. We also have daily attendance reports- I keep my roll on a 

form 39, I think it is. I take my attendance for each class and homeroom 

on this roll. Then for home room I have to copy it over on attendance 

cards, tfe also have to fill cot a form 5Q, a little white sheet vh are you 
< 

put who's absent that day and send down to the office. At the end of the 
month 'you also have to fill* out a form listing any student who has been 
absent more than two days — you have to --lit their name, age, and hone 
address and phone number and send that to the office. Now you also have 
to send an individual form each time any student is absent any more than 
two days from year home room. You have to fill out an individual form 1 
and send it to the office. Now why the monthly form couldn't be used 
for that> 1 don't know, but it can't be. You have to do an individual brie* 
Then, after you figure up your grades you have to put them on your computer 
forms. You also have to put the attendance on those. So that's five 
different things with the attendance on. For our [curriculum] paperwork, ■ 
we have to submit it and it has to be OK. Well? the first time we did it, 
most of the teachers had theirs returned, saying they weren't adequate arid 
to do them over. The first time I did it, I did it the way I planned to 
teach and what I planned to do and 1 was told it was completely wrong* 
do it again. So I went to one of the social studies teachers who had had 
hers approved the first time and 1 took and almost copied hers basically 
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word for word and tarried it in. It still wasn't right; even though hers; 
had been approved the first time* So I went back and did it a third time. 
Basically I did it over like I did it the first time^ the way 1 planned 
to do it anyway, and 1 turned it back in. Not only was it approved, \ it 
was highly recbrrxiended, arid I was told would I please help some of the 

other social studies teachers with theirs. This is the kind of thing that 

v. 

\ _ 

nobody knows what is supposed to be done. One person will approve it, the 
^ next person will disapprove the same thing > It's just a bunch of bull. 
The way it's being done, it is used more as a punitive measure than 
anything else. People are looking at this and they 1 re saying/ "Rhy? This 
is supposed to be an aid, it's supposed to help me teach. -the students. 
It's not supposed to be something somebody can hold over my head." I 
know two teachers it has caused to leave and I know of one who says if he 
can find a job, he'll be gone at the end of this year." 

We found some few teachers who appreciated the curriculum programs 
because they said they no longer had to plan for their classes or worry, 
about making up tests. It is easier they said, not having to think about 
it. However, most of those who talked en thus i as t i ca lly about their students 

and the excitement of teaching felt they were being pushed to leave^the 

\ - .... . • 

profession. We found ourselves wondering what effects a rigidly enforced, 

standardized program with a detailed reporting system might do to the 

quality of teachers attracted to and kept in the profession. 

When we asked if there were any' school policy that would raake teachers 

consider leaving teaching, 45 percent: of our sample said that increased 

standardization of the curriculum or prescription of teaching methods 
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would nuke them leave- Most said they were already considering leaving; 

Here are a fevi of their comments: 

/• 

*'I feel sorry for any teacher x*ho is interested in* teaching; It 
is going to be much worse in the years to corrie. For those who like the 
record keeping — and there are plenty of them i pathetic teachers but great 
record keepers — this would be a way of then moving up the ladder. It 
will help then. It won't help the^good teachers. It will* help the 
people who teach by the book [because] it is safe and it doesn't require 
any imagination. 11 * 

"Hie only thing that would make me leave teaching is if they ever 
computerize all these objectives and I have to sit there and check off 
forms for 38 kids and 250 different objectives . I think if it got down 
to that, I think I might resign singly because I would feel like I was 
spending more time on forms than on kids. 11 

"My most basic concern right now is what I'm seeing happening to 
education in this district- I f in seeing many more restrictions than 
there, used to be and not as much innovativeness. Those things concern itie 
[because] I think we need to keep looking at the individual child* I 
tfiink we need to retain a c^rta3:n anount of creativity, tfe're telkiiig 

V 

v 

about back to basics, 1 doa f t\ant to see the creativity lost* I f m 

afraid that that f s happening in some situations^ Innovative/ teachers 

_/ 

are being squashed because of this back to basics. I'm wondering if 
this is coming from the district, if they want this kind of thing going 
on. If they want to take every bit of say so away from the teachers. I 
think so because the emphasis sccips to be on objectives and goals and often 
times they forget about the children who are involved in the learning ~ 



process. They just set up these things that they think shorld be covered ; 
and then spend a lot of irroney on equipment arid materials to cover these 
goals. If you ask most any teacher given a choieb of new materials or 
smaller class size, they'll take the smaller class size any day. Any 
creative teacher can use those materials "and change them in such a way 
that she can manage and get by. I feel thai* a lot of time in this district 
is spent on writing goals, writing curricula > revamping curricula, - 
using a lot of paper and a lot of tine and a lot of jobs doing the same 
thing every year, There is some friction there because the child is ^ 
oftentimes not even considered. If this continues, the, county is going 
to lose its best teachers." 

Hhat does all of this mean for encouraging effective schools and 
effective teaching? -I den' t think it necessarily suggests that having 
goals and objectives and strong basic skills instruction is wrong* I 
think it suggests that hbv one seeks to improve teaching is as important — 
probably more important — than what one's goals and objectives are. 
Creating people-proof packages for improving instruction, and then establish-, 
ittg elaborate accountability systems nay have the effect of helping the 
least competent or committed teachers, but may also have the effect of 
driving the more competent and committed teachers out of teaching. ; 
Depending on how it is implemented, it may also have the effect of 
rewarding principals lor managing paperwork rather than managing people. 
As one teacher remarked: 

"The principals have gotten to the point now where they have no 
time to spend really seeing how the school is run because they ate stuck 
in thcir-of fices fijling out ten thousand more forinh for somebody else 
to shuffle. " 
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A good principal— a strong principal-in most teachers' views ±f ; 
one who keeps the bureaucracy 6ff their backs, |fi ives them material and • 
psycho logical support, and then lets them teach in their own ways; 
1 think this is consonant with the effective schools research, but I 
think many who would apply that research view a strong principal as one. 
who rigorously enforces district policies, ■ ; ' . 

8 Just this morning an article appeared in the Wall^Stree,!:, Journal 
entitled; "Inner City Schools Lift Standards with Help of Strong 
Principals. » : Two principals in Baltimore were highlighted as having 
dramatically' increased their school's achievement test scores and haying 
created not only an orderly climate but an academically exciting one. 
What did they do? Both established and enforced rules of discipline 
and class attendance. Beyond that, the first-who is considered "a bit 
of a renegade who often ignores bureaucratic procedures" brought in master 
teachers to guide other teachers and to find special teaching materials, 
and sheJ>rought in innovative, creative teachers while /encouraging 
effective teach^r^ready in the school and getting rid of poor ones. 
She lobbied for an advanced &&mt program (in a school with most of 
the children in free- or reduced-price lunch programs) full of non-basic 
subjects taught in non-basic ways. , 

The second principal believes in giving. teachers ,! a disruption-free 
environment" and then a great deal of latitude in how to teach. He says 
"there is no single method of effective- teaching."' He does try, to . 
encourage teaching that: increases students' "ambition, curiosity, and 
reasoning power/ 1 T 
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\ My final recommendation from my research and my knowledge of research 
on teaching is that creating effective schools requires a great deal 
more attention to people than it does to curriculum policies. Teacher— . 
and principal— .selection, retention, and evaluation are critical features 
of district-level policymaking; These activities should be given as much 
time and financial support as curriculum "and testing efforts, and they 
should focus as" much on the support of outstanding people as they do on 
the control of less competent people in the system. In fact, teaching 
policies should be designed to find those outstanding people before their 
frustration drives them away and give them as much autonomy and freedom 
to perform as the system can possibly tolerate. 

It is often difficult in large organizations to create and enforce 
policies that deal selectively with problems of non-performance and good 
performance. It is difficult to allow autonomy for those who need it _ 
while dealing with inadequacies that seem to result from too much autonomy 
But until we know unambiguously exactly what teachers must do to be , 
effective or what a principal must do to be strong, we must rely on the 
judgments of those who are energetic and committed at the school level 
and find help for those who seem to be floundering — or encourage , 
them to find a more suitable line of work. If wo try to force them to 
do what some researchers or administrators think is best, we will succeed 
only in discovering more quickly and painfully the limits of research 
and the dysfunctional consequences of administrative controls. 
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vrunnx pepohm BY TES T SCHttfe— -k LOGICAL EXTEM3 i8QE 
' ftMBRfe&N EDUC'?IO"ALJESLIX 

; V ' , /by .. 

Linda Darling-Hamaond 

Dallas superintendent Linus Wright has recently devised a 
remarkable answer to the quest fibf tetter teachers and better teaching. 
Beginning this year, the Dallas merit pay plm will award salary bonuses 
to teachers on the basis of students' standardised achievement test 
scoris. Eschewing other Forms of teacher evaluation because- of their 
expise and subjectivity, Dallas has ttU ttf«t scores the single measure 
of Lacher competence. This move is h6Um because it is the f^thest 
extension thus far of the/current logic of American educational t-efotw; 

/ The Dallas plan is only one of a rapidly proliferating group of 
Reform proposals jiggered by the recent series of Commission reports 
Lploring the declining/quality of American education. The reports have 
spurred a wide-ranging /debate on the question of how to achieve 
educational excelienJ. Unfortunately, two other important questions 
pave been largely ignored, namely "What is excellence?" and "How do we 

■ - !■ 

ow when we've got it?" 

•This is a curious situation, which, in Lewis Carroll's words, is 
growing euriouser and curiouser as the reform movement gathers speed 
without pausing to /define its goals. The Wonderland quality of this 
movement results from the. fact that, although numerous concepts of 



"excellence" have/been advanced, only one measure of excellence is used 
to frame the debate. That measure = student scores on standardised, 
multi P l\ choice achievement tests - r is used to establish that we don't 
have excellence Lv, and it will be the means for knowing when we have 
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excellence once again. There is only, one proves with this measure; it 
is largely unrelated to taost of the things that we say we want When we 
set out in pursuit of educational excellence. 

Educational excellence, according to the Commission reports, 
involves the teaching of "higher order" intellectual skills, such as the 
abilities to analyze, draw inferences, salve problems, and create. It 
entails abilities to speak, write, and reason intelligently. It 
Includes proficiencies in advanced science, mathematics, foreign 
language, *H>dW humanities and the arts. In short, edur '.ional 
excellence is different from, educational mediocrity because it 
emphasizes students* ability to think well and perform cha^tgipg tasks 
rather than merely decode and compute. 

' Using standardized tests as the sole measure of edueatidls^ 
excellence, however, confuses the medium and the message. The measure 

is ill-suited to the goal. . 

■ Standardized, multiple choice achievement tests do not, of course, 
measure creativity. They assess one's ability to find what someone else 
has already decided is the one best answer to a predetermined question. 
The tests do not measure the most important aspects of problem-solving 
ability — the ability to consider and evaluate alternative 
explanations, to speculate on the meaning of an idea based on first hand 
knowledge of the werid, to synthesize and interpret diverse kinds of 
information, to develop original solutions to problems. 

Moreover, the tests do" not really measure performance of any kind. 
Performance, of course, means the ability to do something; it is active 
and creative. Recognizing a correct answer out of a predetermined list 
of responses is fundamentally different from the act. of reading, or 
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writing, or speaking, or reasoning, or dancing, or anything else that 
human beings do in the real world. • 

Being able to recognize misspelled words and identify synonyms does 
hot necessarily mean that a person can write coherently or' even 
gramatically. Being able to conjugate verbs or decode passages in a - 

_ ._ e _ _ . 

foreign language does not mean that a person Can speak or write in that 
language. The bfcfcvsrse of these statements is also true. ■ One can speak 

a foreign lar.gufc^ fluently without understanding what it means to 

t 

conjugate a veri>J or write well without knowing what synonyms are. It 
is even true, as/ the International Reading Association concluded a 
decade aSO, that one cart master the subskills tested on standardized 
tests of reading achi ev'eineni, without SeiHg a good reader, and vice- 
versa. That is, there is no clear, : causal connection between an 
identifiable group of subskills and the actual act of reading. 

Standardised tests do measure something. They measure the very 
particular recognition of some very particular skill applications pretty 
well. -They can tell you if a test-taker can recognize correct 
punctuation or spelling, if he or she can find what the test-maker 
considers to be the topic sentence in a paragraph Or the correct answer 
to an arithmetic problem or the closest synonym to a given word. They 
will not tell you the full range of a child's achievement even in these 
areaSf however.* Because of the way the tests are constructed, they 
don't include questions to which too many, too few, or the "wrong" . 
subset of students know the answers. In the final analysis, 
standardized tests turn out to be a very Harrow gauge of what students 
actually know, either individually or collectively. 
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Respite these limitations of standardized tests, we have adopted 
then as the single relevant performance measure for schools, students, 
and teachers. We use this measure because it is cheap, easy, ancj 
convenient. It seems to be objective. It is a nice tidy Variable for 
data collectors, decisionmakers, and the media. It is more simple thar^ 
spending the time and energy to make complicated human judgments about 
what students are learning and teachers are teaching. We use this 
measure increasingly to make decisions about students, about educational 
adequacy, about how to design the curriculum, and about how to manage 
schools. In Dallas, it will be the sole measure of teacher competence. 

Unfortunately, when standardized tests are used as management 
control devices, rather than as sometimes useful sources of information, 
a set of bureaucratic incentives is created that distorts the 
educations! process as well as the curriculum. Rather than being a 
sample of what students know, test items soon become the universe of 
what is taught and learned. This is true not only of the topics that 
are tested but also of the types of thinking and the nodes of. 
performance required by the tests. 

Researchers are beginning to discover that, as more and more 
important decisions are based on test scores, teachers are more likely 
to teach to the tests, for the tests, and the tests themselves. The 
more a school district designs its curriculum around- standardized tests, 
the less teachers are encouraged or even allowed to spend tiine on « 
nontested subjects (science and social studies are big losers here, 
along with the arts) or on nonnested activities, such as vrritlr.g. 
speaking, problem- solving, or real reading of real books. 
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After recently completing a 'massive study" of over 1000 American 
classrooms, John Goodlad confirmed that this is just what has happened 
in bur schools. He found that students listen, resp&iKS briefly to 
questions, read short sections in textbooks, and take multiple choice 
quizzes. They rarely plan or initiate anything, create their own 
products, read or write anything substantial, or engage in analytic 
discussions. In Goodlad' s words, we have drowned out the message that 
"there are goals beyond what the tests measure" and that "pursuing these 
goals calls for alternative teaching strategies." That many creative, 
innovative teachers are frustrated with this state of affairs seems to 
trouble test-using. policymakers not at all. 

The Dallas school administration has only extended the .logic of 
American educational reform to its Outer limit. Having forgotten the 
history of Wonderland, they seem doomed to repeat it. Because this 
history is not well-remembered, I will retell a bit of it here. 

' Once upon a time in Wonderland, a prestigious national commission 
declared that the state of health care in that country was abominable. 
There were so many Unhealthy people walking around that the commission 
declared the nation at risk and called for sweeping reforms. In 
response, a mcjor hospital decided to institute performance measures of 
patient outcomes and to tie patient dismissal decisions as well as 
doctor's salaries to those measures. The most widely used instrument 
for assessing health in Wonderland was a simple tool that produced a 
single score with proven reliability. That instrument, called a 
thermometer, fed the added advantage of being easy to administer and 
record. No one had to spend a great deal of time trying to decipher 
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doctors* illegible handwriting or soliciting their subjective opinions 

about patient health. 

When the doctors discovered that their competence would be judged 
by how many 3 f their patients had temperatures as measured by the 
thermometer as normal or below, some of them complained that it was not 
a very comprehensive measure of health. Their complaints were dismissed : 
as defensive and self-serving. To ensure that their efforts Would not 
be subverted by recalcitrant doctors, the administrators: then specified 
that subjective assessments of patient well-being, such as the reported 
presence or absence of pain, vould not be used in making decisions. 
Furthermore, any medicines or treatment tools not known to directly 
influence thermometer scores would no longer be purchased by the 
hospital administration. 

After ,a year of operating under this new system, more patients were 
dismissed from the..hospital with temperatures at or below normal on the 
thermometer. Prescriptions of aspirin had skyrocketed, and the use of 
other treatments had substantially declined. Many doctors had also left 
the hospital. Heart disease and cancer speeia&sts left in the greatest 
numbers, arguing obtusely that their professional obligation to their 
patients somehow required "them to pay more attention to other things 
than to scores on the thermometer. No one understood what they meant by 
that, and since. thermometer scores were the only measure that could be 
used to ascertain patient health, there was no way to argue about 
whether they were right snd wrong. ^ 

Some years later, during the centennial Wonderland Census, the 
census takers discovered that the population had declined as mortality 
rates had dramatically increased. As people in Wonderland were wont to 
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do, they &hooks their heads and sighed, "Curiduser and curiouser. " And 
they appointed another connission. 
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I. THEME FOR: TEACHER PROFESSIONALISM: A RADICAL 

APPROACH TO IMPROVING SCHOOLS 

i 

1. As the public and policymakers lost confidence in the public 
school^ they legislated learning arid bureaucratized the classroom, 

2. As policymakers sought to create and impose standards through 
externally managed testing programs, etc., they i>egim to make teachers 
practice their craft in ways which prevented them from serving their 
clients as they saw fit. Thus, bureaucratization was associated with 
the deprof essionali nation of teaching. Standardised testing and 
standardized curriculum levels to standardized teaching which, almost by 
definition, does-not meet the needs of students as perceived by teachers 

i 

3. These conditions of teaching work have made growing, numbers 
( * of teachers, especially the more talented, become dissatisfied with 

• teaching. They have also made it difficult to attract and retain * 
talented young people. Low salaries and hew career opportunities for 
those who traditionally formed the talent pool for teaching have 
exacerbated the problem. 

A. Bureaucratic controls as a substitute for public confidence 
in the talent of teachers leads to a downward spiral. Because policy- 
makers have not trusted teachers to define the curriculum and certify 
when students have learned it, they have made teaching less tenable. 

5. The choices for policymakers are two: (1) continuing efforts T 
to rind better bureaucratic controls; and (2) a new approach which will 
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attract more talented people to teaching. This will permit the public 
to have confidence so that teachers can make professional decisions* 

6. There are residual issues, however. The schools are public 
institutions which must take direction from the public. Hence, we 
must find ways to establish and impose standards which do not interfere 
with teachers 1 professional judgments. And/or, we must reform teacher 
educations* artif icatioh, and -^valu-^ion so that they reinforce a 
standard of \ ' . o.^sional practice which is accepted so that all a 
school board need decide is which courses to offer. 

There are as we will see a variety of means by which policymakers 
may try to improve education. Leaving aside, for the moment, the 
content of instruction the means require regulating who can teach, 
regulating the process of teaching or regulating the but comes of teaching, 
that is, student learning. We argue' that regulating process or outcomes 
inevitably creates a more elaborate school bureaucracy which inevitably 
must fail to achieve all but the most trivial goals of education. Goal 
displacement will force attention to the goals which are measured. Not 
only*does this attention crowd out the unmeasured goals, it even dis- 
torts the measured goals as the test items or test ceases to ; -un^le what , 
a student knows (the traditional function of tests) but becomes the 
universe that he will be taught. Regulation of outcomes alone is enough 
to cause some good teachers to become frustrated with teaching. But 
when it is coupled with regulation of the teaching process as when 
methods of instruction are prescribed^ good teachers ar^x.drive'n from 
the field. Bureaucratization then is } doubly destructive. \ 

A second approach for policymakers to improve education is to 
better regulate who can teach. If policymakers can come to have confidence 

/ 
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in who is teaching then they can allow professional; controls to operate^. 



Tlds will require: 

b Reforming teacher education so that it is intellectually' 



o Reform teacher certification sc that prospective 



teachers must prove that they know their subject-matter 



o Clarify the role of the teacher and the administrator 
so that administrators facilitate rather than manage 

teachers* , . . - 

o Commence recruitment efforts so that some talented young 

people will enter teaching, 
o Institute rigorous evaluation procedures so that incom- 

petent new teachers are eliminated as -are experienced! 

teachers who cease to perform competently, 
o Institute a career progression so that those competent 

teachers who choose can exercise leadership without 
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rigorous and actually prepares people to teach. 



and can actually teach . 



ceasing to be teachers. 



o 




aching of independent thinking, creativity, 



problem solving, and writing rather than, performance 



on tests of basic skills. 



o 



Institute procedures which allow teachers to enforce a 



professional standard of practice. 



The last becomes the quality control mechanism, if policymakers can be 



assured that a quality control "mechanism is operating^ 



then bureaucratic 



regulation is rendered largely superfluous. 
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Course requirements mandated at either the state or local^level 
coiumunicate genera j content expectations to teachers. The standards 
of 'practice communicates not only proper instructional strategies but 
also specific course content expectations. These* of cburse> are under 
continuous evolution as knov/iedfte is" generated and transmitted. 
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TKACilKR EDUCATION 

Teaching remains one of the few carecri requiring a college educa- 
tion for which an undergraduate degree suffices. The undergraduate 

I 

proMram combines : 1 iberal arts courses, education courses (e.g., educa- 

/ 

tionai psychology), methods courses (e.g. ,/ teaching reading) > and practice 
or student teaching. . The preparation f^r teaching is thus combined with 
the traditional liberal education function of the undergraduate years.. 
Criticism abounds. Professors of education complain that prospective 
teachers are neither liberally educated nor adequately prepared to teach 
specific subjects. Prospective teachers complain that they do not feel 
adequately prepared to teach; experienced teachers complain that they 
were hot adequately prepared to teach. The public, policymakers, and 
school board members do not have confidence in the graduate^ of teacher 
education programs. j 

There are a few suggestions for reforming teacher education, some 
of which are contradictory* Some believe that, teachers should be well- .. 
educated in the liberal arts,; so that they can be better am .Emitters 
of our cultural and scientific heritages . Others believe that teachers 
shoulU.be fully grounded in the subjects which they will teach. History 
teachers should have at least undergraduate majors in history, if not 
masters degrees in history. '^Elementary school, teachers should have 
solid courses in all fields taught in the elementary school. Some 
believe that little or no preparation in pedagogy is required; others 
that preparation for teaching should be extended to five^or six years. 
Some believe that preparation should be postponed to the graduate level 
so that schools of education can function more like other professional 
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schools. Others believe that clinical or practical teaching experi- 

* \ / : 

cncVs should begin very early so that uiisuitability to teaching can be 
discovered early:* 

One approach is tt> extend the teacher preparation system already 
in place, "perhaps by creating a combined bachelor ' s/maste, 1 s program, 
running five or six years; This would accommodate most of the preceding 
suggestions. It would allow for more courses in liberal arts, subject 
matter to be taught, education, methods, and practice teaching. It would 
accommodate early exposure to practice teaching. 

It would, however , require an early * career decision by a college 

• - - ■ - - - - 

student. Those interested in teaching would have to commit themselves 

earlier. than their peers interested in other fields. Conversely, those* 
who subsequently decided to become teachers would presumably have diffi- 
culty entering the teacher preparation process. ^X^^ 

More significantly, though, this approach, with liberal education, 
professional education, and practice teaching intermingled, might be ; 
seen as only a modest departure from current practice. Indeed, for 
those. opposed to the current practice, it would be seen as more of -the 
same* If the number of. education and methods courses were increased, 
then those opposed to current practice would see it as even more of the 

same. ' jf 

VThile the approach sketched here is inherently neither bureau- 
cratic nor professional, it is an approach .which would not detract; from 
the influence of schools cf education; indeed, it would increase it. 
To the extent that the low prestige of teaching is. associated with the 
low prestige of schools of education, this approach will do little to 
enhance t\\6 prestige of teaching, 



More subtley* and more profoundly, however, i hose associated with 
schools of education sometimes contribute to a bureaucratic conception 
of teaching. Some characterize teaching as a science, thus suggesting 
a predictable relationship between educational means and educational 
ends. A belief in the existence of such relationships predisposes 
school systems to adopt and teachers to accept bureaucratic routines 
intended to • -;ter Id i own educational ends. Some help to devise 
rationalistic approaches to teaching such as competency-based education. 
These are Used to give- substance to bureaucratic routines. Many emphasize 
, a rational planning process embodied in lesson plans. Acceptance of 
the process (which begins with, formal statements of goals) is compatible 
with the hierarchical imposition of goals . Some emphasize the importance 
of standardized testing which permits ^external evaluation of the work of 
teachcrn. In short, to the extent that educational methods loom larger' 
in the preparation of teachers, there exists the possibility t.hat 
teachers will be taught techniques which reinforce a bureaucratic con- 
ception cf .teaching: 

L - - - . - 

An alternative approach in to extend and modify the teacher prepa- 
ration process bv requiring an undergraduate degree iri the liberal arts 
as a condition for entry to a master's program in education. "This j 
approach would, also accommodate many of the suggestions listed earlier, 
it would allow for more c v.rses in liberal arts* subject matter to be 
taught, education, methods , and practice teaching. It would not, however* 
allow for early , exposure to practice teaching. 

the approach would? hoveyer , defer the career decision to a later 
age-— a stage comparable to the stage at which entry to other professional 
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education also oc&urs. An incidental effect j and possible benefit of 
the approach, lis that: it; would make teacher ec; :ion more comparable 
to other types of professional education. 

More si^nif ican^iy, though, this approach would intensify liberal 
arts' arid subject natter preparation. "Presumably, prospective secondary 



school teachers would major in the fields in which they night wish I'c 



teach; prospective elementary sciiool teachers might ssbibr in any ot tn£ 

liberal arts -J with scne cl\ddsihg fields to be taught (e,^, English) 

) \ - ... - 

and others choosing fields \that might facilitate teaching (e.g* * 



\ 

_ L 



psychology).; The effects of this approach on teacher supply in the various 
disciplines is hard to predict. College freshmen who are considering 
teaching as one of several alternatives would not be deterred fro*. 

teaching by being force o make an early career decision. College 

i 

seniors who were cons: ..rig tleachirig as one of several alternatives 
might be lost to teaching by ri^'t Waving been forced to make an earlier 
career decision, I 

The approach would be ... ^.n as enhancing the substantive background 

i 

_ 

of prospective teachers.. To be I sure, some schools of education, 
especially f • r prospective secondary school teachers, rely on libera.! 
arl'J departments for subject patjter preparation but many do rot. Morc- 

V 

ov^c , many schools have substantive courses which arc especially targeted 
at prospective teachers. In general, the approach would increase the 

exposure of prospective tear' H's to courses which are clearly designed 

* - * — - - 

for liberal arts majors. Subsequently, these liberal arts graduates 
will enroll in schools of education for education and methods courses 
and pi act ice teaching. 
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While the appro ch sketched here is inherently neither bureau- 
cratic nor professional, it ir.jght diminish the influence of schools 
of education, and certainly would diminish the time over which their 
influence is exercised. To the extent - that schools of education promote 
an inappropriately rationalistic view of education* this approach would 
favor a professional conception of teaching. Moreover, when this 
approach is coupled with reformed certification procedure (to be 
described below) schools of education wiil.be sharing control over 
entry to the profession. 



TEACUKR C E RT I F 1 CAT jojj- 

Uritil recently j the certification of teachers was more or less 
automically associated with graduation from an accredited school of 
education. A person who successfully completed a program of teacher 
preparation in a school accredited by an accreditation association 
and/or approved ander a state approval program was certified iics teach; 
Recently there has been a trend toward the use of standardize, test* 
for certification. Not only abes* the candidate have* to be graduated 
frora an accredited school, he or she vaust pass a standardized tr.st which 
purportedly demonstrates that the candidate is competent to be a teacher. 
The most Widely used test is the National Teacher Examination of general 
ed*r;ation (liberal arts) professional education and specialized subject 
areas. The standardized tests have .been imposed by states as a means of 
ensuring competence in the teaching force. The legislative -jabs sure for ; 
improving the quality of the teaching force -shows nc signs of abating 

in th*'- ne^ fu*-«rc. 

As we contemplate alternative approaches to teacher certification, 
it may be important to examine the components of ef L ectivv teaching. 
Teachers must know the subject Matter that they arc to teach. They must 
know how to teach Chat subject matter. Knowing how to teach is also 
de V ein iit on an abi \'~6 relate to students. And it would help if the 

teacher is generally ~~ I'.beruilv educated. 

Tests are effective for ascertaining certain ox these competencies 
but not effective for ascertain!. others. Tests are reasons .'.e indi- 
cators of competence in subject matter and general education. Common 



sense bears this out; the public believes it. Practicing teachers 
believv: chat u test of academic competence is a good id<^j^ Because 
tests are accepted as the rac^ore of cognitive knowledge, teachers 1 
scores on tests of cognitive knowledge arc taken as prima facie evi- 
dence that the teachers know the subject Flatter being tested, while 
the equation is open to some dispute (tests arc a less than perfect 
measure of what a person knows), the equation is so widel'y' accepted 
that it appears likely that its use will grow. 

Teste; of pedagogy arc another natter. Research has so fa?: failed 
to produce the kind of evidence necessary to link specific tea-T.iicr 
actions with specific student learning. Absent s"di a research base, 
it is not surprising that tests which purportedly measure teaching 
competence (based on knowledge of pedagogical techniques) fail to pre- 
dict teaching performance, teachers themselves do riot Vaiieve that 
tests of pedagogical knowledge predict teaching ^erfor. nance. Conse- 
quently, while tae use of statewide testing for teacher certification 
is spreading, its use Iz not justified. 

More sub t ley and insidiously, the persister.ee of tests of peda- 
gogical knowledge arc inevitably based upon the belief that there is 
"one best system' 1 of teaching. 5 " ^vocaces of testing will urge that 
even if a current version of the test is less than perfectly reliable 
and valid, further research will improve the test. Meanwhile, t*-.< search 
for the one bes< system of teaching goes on. The Sciief in the ultimate 
discovery of the one best r.vstcm is, of course compatible with the 
biifeiutratic conception of teaching; I"; is a sear v a for the? procedures 

i/aefc. 
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to be prescribed by the iaahagcrs of the bureaucracy for the employees 
of the bureaucracy; 

Atv alternative to tests of pedagogy for certification would be 
assessments of on-the-job perfdrciarice. Under this approach a teacher 
would not be fully certified until he or she could demonstrate competent 
pertbrrarice at terk-iiihg. Thus, a person would not become a certified 
teacher for some period of tine (one to three years) until after 
graduation from a school of education. 

For practical reasons, the locus of the certification decision 
would thus shift from the school of education to the employing school 
district. While a variety of actors and. evaluation procedures might be 
involved, one will be deseussed here. Many of the standard approaches 
to teacher evaluation are based upon procedures in which a supervisor 
briefly observes a teacher, and checks off a list of desired teaching 
behavior, this approach has never been validated through research. *\s 
an altei-t>ati ; e; a •••ys< - in which one or more experienced teachers work 
with and the;- -vacate a new teacher can be devised. In such a system 
the experienced ccachtrs can enforce proper standards *cf educational 
practice. The importance of this approach is that it does not rest on 
the currently indefensible posture that there is one best system of 
teaching. 'xperienccd teachers can exercise judgment concerning whether 
a new teacr^r can teach. They can judge whether the teacher has mastered 
the various methods of ins) action and Sscs them appropriately. There 
can be She recognition CHttt different teachers may favor different 
methods and that different students require different methods. There 
cq"ii be recognition of the school system's role -in bribing curricnto.. 
Finxibiiitv can be accorded the new teacher so long as he or sl.e riei'hef 
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violates the expectations of the district nor the standards of 
practice. 

Obviously, this approach places the enforcement of standards of 

educational practice and the certification decision in the hands of 

teachers. Moving these decisions away fron schools of education is a 

by-product of the belief that ti.-e best way to fiad out whether a person 

q — _ 

can teach is to watch theia actually teach . This cannot be tested in 

artificial settings and mere importantly cannot be fairly determined 
until a person has. had "^h adequate ..upervised internship. VJhiic this 
approach does take time, and some students will be exposed inade- 
quate instruction, tub protections will help to minimize the damage. 
First, new teachers will still have to undergo supervised student 
teaching as part of their school cf education experience; those obviously 

unfit to teach should be eliminated by this rcech. ^biici, the. 

_ \ _ _ __ 

approach ca3is for intensive supervision of r:^ . ' rs by experience.^ 

teachers. Thus: , students will have an additional protection against 

the effects of no t-yc. t-compe tent or incompetent new teachers* 
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MTTER^O^h TEACHERS OR I^T: £ Jfflj M* KAN ACI ^5 ? 

Recerlr commission toi-oi'tas fdvocsiic a ■tf&risty o£ rceans by which 
to improve education. Perhaps hiz+i&v^ each of the reports inuk&s a co- 
here philosophy or fra:BCTc*rK; each Sakes recdLiheiidatiohs some of 
which are internally incbiisistctit. One example, from the Education 
Commission of the States' Action for fxcellence reveals a possible 
inconsistency. On the one hand, the report recommends that states and 
idealities "express a new and higher regard for teachers and for the 
p rofesn ipn of teaching 1 '* (emphasis added). Three pages later the repoft 
recommends that "the school principal in each school be acknowledged as 
:he school's lender and as the manager of its instructibria.3 program. 11 
The prevailing .conception cf the principal's role as informed by the 
"effective schools" literature would contravena a professional con- 
ception of teaching. The report advises: 

The principal should be freed from distractions; encouraged 
to give priority to improving classroom instruction; given 
sufficient discretion over personnel and fiscal planning; 
and put squarely in charge of maintaining the school's 
morale, discipline and academic quality . This means that 
in many places, the prevailing definition of the principal's 
role must be changed to put the principal squarely in charge 
of educational quality in each school."" 

Sun strengthening the principal's role in this manner implies that the 
principal is to be in direct control of teacher work activities. In 



* 

p. 3/, 
p. 40. 
p. 40. 
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this conception, the principal treats teachers as laborers or as 

_ _ . ■_...„ _ 

bureaucrats, " employees whose actions: are to be governed by rules. 

But reating teachers as professionals implies a very different 
role for the juincipai: 

For teachers to work as professionals, principals need 
to viev; themselves as "adr.iinistrators . " Effective adminis- 
tration involves the maintenance of adequate support services 
(such as budget inaking, food services, transportation, etc.) 
and the articulation of a system of ethical norms which are 
expected Lb support a professional work structure need to 
understand the details of support service operations and to 

know how to keep- these, support Services functioning 

efficiently. Rather than personally evaluating teacher job 
performance, principals being asked to adopt this view of 
teaching need to be trained to organize and^ implement a 
system of peer review. Professional teachers need to believe 
that they have a fornal responsibility for evaluation of cheir 
peers in order to prevent malpractice and secure public re- * 
spect for the profession."*" 

Thus, it is not enough to say that we should improve education by 
improving the quality or the performance of principals and teachers. At 
one level, of course, the recommendation is unexceptionable. At another 
level, however, we see that we must choose the role which we expect 
teachers and principals to perform* 

The bureaucratic and professional conceptions of the teaching role 
contain different expectations of teaching **r . k. The bureaucratic 
conception implies that curriculum planning is done by administrators and 
specialists; teachers are to implement a curricuO.ian planned for them. 
Supervision of teachers' work is conducted by superiors whose job it is 



"Mitchell and Krrchner , p. ?35. 
Wise. ^ 
Mitchell a:::i ^crchncr, p. 236, 
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to Sake sure that the teacher is implementing the curriculum. The 
product of the teacher's work, that is, student learning, is to be 
inspected through examinations prepared by others, sometimes administered 
by others, and. always graded by others. In the pure bureaucratic con- 
ception teachers do not plan or inspect their work; th-?y ;:; rely perform 
it. 

In the professional concrv;t*;on of teaching work, teachers plari^ 
conduct and evaluate their ov^v ^ . Teachers anticipate the needs of 
their students, assess the rcV^^-'.is which arc available, take cognizance 
of the school system's Reals; and decide on their instructional strategies. 
They conduct instruction, modifying their strategies to make sure that 
their instruction meets the needs of their students. And they assess 
whether the students have learned, reporting through grades and report 
cards to students' parents and school officials- Supervision of tear hers 
is conducted largely by peers vho rake sure that appropriate standards 
of practice are being employed. Where there is school-vide or system- ■ 
vide planning, teachers play a majdr role. 

In reality, school systems, in varying degrees, operate using a 
mixture of bureaucratic and professional conceptions of teaching, 
creating for the teacher the classic dilemma of the "street-level 
bureaucrat 11 : 

The essence of street-level bureaucracies is that they re- 
quire people to make decisions about other people* Street- 
level bureaucrats have discretion because the nature of 
service provision calls for human judgment that cannot be 
programmed and for ' cn machines cannot substitute. 
Street-level bureaus f, have responsibility for making 
unique and fully app. . t >r > ate responds to individual 
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ci it-lit « nnd their situations- . . - considerations 
cannot, be sensibly translated into & =?:^r^.^tivc agency, 
guidelines* although it is on BehaH _C + ->cir agencies 
that s tree thieve I bureaucrats are accountable to clients, 
it is a contradicuioi/ in teriiis to say that the worker 
should be accountable to each client in the fashion 
appropriate to the presenting case. For itid accountability 
can exist if the agency does riot know what response it 
prefers, and it cannot assert a preferred response if l^cft 
worker should be open to the possibility tin at unique ami 
fresh responses are appropriate. 

'."lie dual accountability of the teacher— to student and to agency- 
consumes a lot of the teacher's energy. For the last tvo decades, 
schools have been becoming more bureaucratic, a development which lias 
not produced the learning which our policy system desires. the 
policy system confronts the prospccY of change, it ought to decide 
'whether it wants to promote a biirceiicratic or professional conception 
of teadhong because, as we discuss ! clow, each hay implications for the 
kind of teaching force which will be reeded. 
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TEACHER RECRUITMENT r * - 

Although for the last decade there has been a general surplus of 
teachers, shortages of mathematics and science teachers hbw_exist. Spot 
shortages of other types of teachers have also begun to develop. Due to 
demographic, social and economic trends, a general shortage of teachers 
appears likely by the iiiid-to-late 1930*5. Daring the last decade, the 
quality of those entering the teaching force has been declining. With- 
out: najor changes in society or the educational system, the trend is 
likely to continue. • 

The declining talent pool for teaching is perhaps more troublesome 
because it points to profound' problems in the occupational structure of 
teaching. Among those who are "recruiter;'" to education as a line of 
wrk^tectucat ion majors "a nd Lhu se-^hrT have taught in elementary or secon- 
dary schools), those who actually enter and remain in teaching tend to 
be the least academically able (Vance and Schlecty, 1982). That is* 
tecru?:tV v;b do not end up taking a teaching position and "defectors'* 
^T'.tz.e leave after a few years.) are generally more academically nble 
thr.n those who enter and stay in the teaching force. As -Vance and 
Schlecty observe, "Teaching is an occupation that selects by attrition-; 
high-^ /ring persons are less likely to enter and isbre likely to leave" 

_ <3 

(p, 19). Their work points to the interr elatedness of the processes 
determining the pool of teaching talent comprising the teaching force; 
from occupational choice through training, certification, hiring, and . 
retention. 

ear own research suggests that the more academically-oriented 
teachers are nore iikniy to chafe under the constraints imposed by 
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bureaucratic manbr^enc of schools. When cbmoiiitftl. villi Vance arid 
Sehiecty's finding; v mcerriins; the declining measured academic ability 
of those entering an increasingly bureaucratic school system, the 
inference of a connection is suggested. Perhaps it is the more aca- 
demically able teachers wishing to be treated as professionals who are 

repelled from teaching.. Conversely * perhaps" it is the less academically 

. t 
able who are willing to teach in a bureaucratic environment. While the 

same result can be explained by more orcupationai alternatives being 
available to the nore acatfem r.'ily atfe^ that explanation also under- 
scores the question of what .L. ". of person we want teaching in our 
schools. 

It is generally assumed that the economy and society of the future 
.will require a more educated citizenry; certainly to succeed an indi- 
vidual will have to be able to chink; write, analyse, discuss and Create. 
To teach these higher order skills probably requires teachers who them- 
selves have these skills. Yet these may be precisely the people who 
are being repelled from rather than attracted to teaching. Those . 
teachers who are being attracted to and who regain in teaching are 
those who are Qore likely to feel cciafortablc in a burcaucr^a^ settings 
In turn, they \r± more likely to teach according to the standard 
curriculum, to follow the bureaucratic routine, to emphasize the basis 
. and to feel comfortable preparing students to I ' ■.• ncy tests. 

Re have yet to speak of the role: of lev cov- v/hich, when 

combined with unattractive vurkirig conditions , conspires to niake teaching 

/ _ _ 

uxi^ttroltivc to those with other options. By any relevant comparison 

/ "~ 
starting median and top tcnehers* ; s-*ii.irtc-s are 3ov. Much of the coning 
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general teacher shortage can Be' solved by simply raising, salaries, sbme- 
\A\Ht. B-': raiding salaries alone is hot likely to attract people who 
want to practice ati education profession. Thus, policymakers need to 

4 

decide: do we want to staff the schools with bureaucratic functionaries 
or With professional teachers? 

To attract talented teachers Will require a tlirec-part strategy. 
\ in the first piece, given the likely slow p5cp of real salary increases 

V iur teachers, talented young people' will need to-be induced t: become 
teachers. Competitive^ fellowships should be made available to those who 
are interested in becoming teachers. These would likely need to be 
financed by the federal government. If the federal government were 
interested in fostering the professional conception of teacher education 

-(described earlier), then it riight permit their use only at universities 
which required a bachelor's in a liberal arts for admission to a master's 
in education. The fellowship would then need only cover the period of 
master's study. 

The outcomes of the fellowship program would be several. A cohort 
of academically talented people would be attracted to teaching. There " 
would be national affirmation cf the importance-of teaching. Teaching 
would gain new respectability. ; Others who were not able to receive a 
fellowship but who were nonetheless able might still enter teaching; 
With a view that talented" people^ were becoming teachers, the efforts to 
regulate the schools in the interest of improving them might decline. 
In turn, they would become more attractive to talented teachers. , 

, The fellowship program would be costly but not prohibitive. If • 
the master's program were a two-year program, it might cost $25,000 per 
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participant, the number of schools of education graduates is estimated 
to be 130,000 by 1987 ; A reasonable number Of fellowships might be 
5 percent of die graduating class or 7500. The cost would be 
$187,566,000 for the second year and thereafter. Variations on the 

C 

number supported, the level at which they aire supported, and the 
duration of the support could vary. 

In the second place, we must reform the process of becoming a 
teacher so that it is intellectually rigorous, prepares people to teach, 
and screens out those who cannot. The sections on teacher education and__ 



teacher certification have described possible, changes. 

In the third place, teaching must be reformed so that those who 
are recruited and who are able will be willing to remain in teaching. 
Most of the sections of this paper describe possible changes. 

We have placed special emphasis in this section on attracting 
especially talented people to be teachers. This we think is necessary 
to create support for the concept of a teaching profession. But obviously 
riot all teachers will be especially talented. We nonetheless believe 
that the vast majority of teachers will, perform better under a pro- 
fessional rather than bureaucratic regime. For those who do not measure 
up, we describe in the next section a rigorous teacher evaluation 
system, to remove from teaching those who cannot. 
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T EACHER I' VALUATION 

The traditional approach to teacher cva.].aatxoh"is based up^rt 4 
bureaucratic model of organization, The principal or another bureau- 
cratic superior -of the teacher directly inspects the work of the tn^'dts?? 
(i.e., observes the teacher engaged in the act of teaching). The 
principal typically assesses the observed behavior against a list of 
criteria furnished by the central administration. The teacher then is 
given an overall score by the principal. 

The traditional mod e 1 causes d i s c oi^f o r fc jy. _b a t fcjthittci p n 1 s arid 

•teachers for the model assumes that teaching is planned, stable, and 
predictable and principals and teachers know that it is riot: 

Some jobs are structured primarily through "rationalization. " 
That is, specific tasks are ptepj.anned (by either managers or 
the wor&ers themselves) and then undertaken as a matter of 
routine enactment of standard operating procedures. . . - 
In other job settings, however, tasks are primarily 
adaptive — requiring accommodate on to unexpected or unpre- 
L. die table elements within the work situation. In this case, 
- \ the task definitions cannot be embodied in a preplanned pro-" 
gram. instead, the emphasis must be on responding to con- 
ditions arising on the job, exercising proper judgment 
regarding what is needed, and maintaining intellectual ; arid 
technical flexibility." * 

Teachers have ambivalent feelings about having /their behavior 
sampled once a year. One sentiment favors predictability. It is 
important to know when one is being evaluated, to know when the 
evaluator is coming, to prepare for the evaluator. And to know that 
the evaluator will not sample one's behavior again; the benefit of 



^Douglas K. Mitchell and Charles T. Kerchner, "Labor Relations 
and Teacher Policy," in Lee S. Shu lman and Gary Sykcs (ods . ) , Handbook 
of Teaching and Policy (Mew fork: Longman, 19S3) S p. 215. • 
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this predictabiii by outweighs the risk that the students will not 
perform properly on the designated day. Another sentiment is that a 
one-time sampling of one's behavior is not enough; It may not he a 
"good day;' 1 The students may not perforin properly on that day. More 
frequent—and j therefore, more representative sampling, is to be pre- 
f erred; Presumably more frequent sampling means informal observation- 
the teacher does not know when the evaj.ua tor will com. The risk that 
the class will be operating in an Improper way is offset by the fact 

Yet having the principal regularly and directly inspecting the 
teacher's work creates a bureaucratic environment in which more and 
more prominence is given to the specification of criteria and to their 
observation. Under such a regime, teachers feel that they are less 
able to make their own instructional decisions. And principals find" 
that they are stretched beyond the limits of their span of control and 
called upon to make judgments beyond their expertise. 

An alternative to the bureaucratic approach is^an approach which 
involves master teachers in the evaluation of other teachers. By 
"master teachers" we mean experienced teachers who have been selected 
for such special tasks as evaluating other teachers, (How they are 
selected is described iii the section on Teacher Retainment.) The role 
of the master teacher is to help enforce a professional standard of 
teaching practice. The approach requires' the evaluator to judge the 
^jr^^jiess of teaching decisions. It assumes that professional 
teachers must have sufficient knowledge of subject matter and child 
development necessary to make appropriate decisions for different 

V 
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students and classes. It further assumes that independent observers 
who have this knowledge can reach agreement about when an appropriate 
or inappropriate teaching decision has been made. 

The approach also requires consensus on what constitutes proper 
standard of practice in a given teaching area. The lack of consensus 
plagues education and is the major obstacle to professional! sin. Cbn- 
pet iiia conceptions of teaching methods exist in all subject areas and 

levels of education—indirect instruction vies with direct instruction, 

open classrooms with closed classrooms, individualized, instruction 
with group instruction, and so on. 

Rather than attempting to force a concensus on ^te proper-standard 
of practice, it would be preferable to operate on a consensus of what 
is improper or inappropriate practice. Since there is not a consensus, 
on the one best system of instruction," master teachers can sanction 
different standards of practice, Different:, methods are called for by 
different circumstances and different teachers' personalities may lend 
themselves to different methods of instruction. The task of evaluation 
is to ensure that malpractice—inappropriate educational process— does 
not occur, For the professional conception to work, teacher evaluation 
iriust serve fairly circumscribed purposes. Done well, it is labor- 
intensive and, therefore, expensive. Done widely, it would be not only 
expensive but also organisationally disruptive. ft might work best: 
(1) where efforts concentrated on ensuring thdt teachers new to the 
system were professionally competent and (2) where it was assumed after 
that most teachers remained professionally competent and (3) where 
mechanisms existed to identify teachers whose performance became incorcpet 
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The career of the teacher is largely andiff erentiated. The 
expectations for a first year teacher are nearly identical to those for 
an experienced teacher; In general, first-year teachers are expected 
to function vifcnbut special assistance or supervision. The same is, . 
of course, true for experienced teachers. As a teacher gains skill 
and experience, generally he or she is not expected to do anything but 
f eacix cia "sses7TFrom the perspective of teacher considered. professional* 
he or she is expected to be a fully qualified professional from the 
start. From. the. perspective of teaclier considered as bureaucrat, he or 
she is expected to be interchangeable. To be sure, there are some 
quality control and improvement mechanisms associated xcith the teaching 
career. Tenure is pot granted generally until the third year. Host 
jiystcihsi have some fbrai of teacher evaluation ostensibly to help find 
those toach-rs who cannot or are not teaching. Most systems require 
"teachers to renew themselves by taking courses. And many systems have 
staff development activities. These mechanisms provide sone semblance 
of career. But teachers who want what is recognized as a" career must 
normally leave the classroom* 

Teachers who wish to extend their influence beyond the^r own 
classrooms must do so largely as volunteers. They may become active 
in teacher association or union~af fairs, They may on their own help 
their colleagues. They may volunteer for school or svs tern-wide committee 
work. But most such endeavors do not receive formal school system 
recognition— or compensation. 



Yet, even bet ore the recently discovered political interest in 
education, some, movement toward dif f ere;nt:iated staffing could dis- 
cerned. By differentiated staffing, we mean farmal recognition for a 
role in which a classroom teacher performs f auctions iiibt associated 
with his or- Her own classroom. . In . a few. .sy^tc^s- exper icrtxced--tcuctKn.'-s " 
have, following a select ion process % been desigi?«ed as teracher leaders; 
ccuisuitiris teachers, master teachers, etc, A selection proccr.£ requires 
/Ipplicahtii to apply and be s-creene/d by wise or more decisionmaking 
authorities; Teahccrs participate i.a the selection ..process - Through 
self-selection and screening decisions* less than competent teachers - 
arfe likely to be screened out* Those selected are likely to he teachers 
who are well regarded by their colleagues and administrators but teaching 
competence is likely to be put /one of the criteria on which differentiated 
sic if are selected. Presumably; they are selected for their social and 
political as well as technical skills. Thus, differentiated staff will 
not necessarily be the most competent teachers. Indeed, many competent 

teachers are likely to be uninterested in expending energy outside the 

classroom. Still; this embryonic differentiated staffing movement is 
likely to satisfy career aspirations for .some teachers* They- receive 
additional responsibilities, external recognition and, in a growing 
number of cases - 9 additional compensation. 

Perhaps more importantly though, the embryonic movement signals 

a growing concern that teaching has been overly burc^ucratized. Over 

the last decade or two school system bureaucracies have become more 

• ■ - 

elaborate. This development signals the fact that more important 

decisions arc to be made centrally and by administrators and fewer by 
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teachers. Teachers* then,' see themselves i^s^s^p_rj^ssipnsis_;a^ 

more as bureaucratic functionaries. The movement* perhaps soon to 

c . _ _ _ •_ 

accelerate, is a return of some responsibility to teachers. Teachers 
chosen for cJi f-f erclhtiatecl staffing will have their spheres of influence 
cxteucied; Some experienced and competent teachers will choose not to 
becon.e meters of a differentiated siafj[^ Jtiv^i^^^^ 
career satisfaction from teaching. The conditions of classroom teaching 
will, however, have to be such that they can practice their profession 
in a manner that they judge best; (The fact that some qualified teachers 
will clioose not to take tine away from their own classroom teaching to z 
become differentiated staff means that no opprobrium will be associated 
with not being a member of the differentiated staff. Thus, "good" and 1 
"bad" teachers will not be marked as they would be under some merit 
systems.) 

The continuation of the bureaucratic approach to school improvement 
means a continual accretion of decisionmaking authority by school 
personnel who are not teachers. TcluHie^^ 

their influence must cease to be teachers and become administrators. 
Those who remain teachers have less opportunity • to teach the way they 
judge to be best* Increased standardization of. the curriculum or pre- 
scription of teaching methods loom large as factors which would make 
many teachers leave teaching. 

A professional approach to school improvement in which teachers 
are the dispensers and recipients of advice and decisions is an 
alternative. Currently, new teachers are thrust into the classroom, by 
their own accounts, unprepared to 'tench* Differentiated staff in 
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various coiifiguiratioa:? could provide help to arid then' evaluate now 
teachers. They could similarly assist and evaluate more experienced 
colleagues who are having difficulty. They could participate in 
curriculum design, staff development, etc. These are opportiini-tie^ ~~ / 
£ briJiiLaui^i-p -to-be exerHied by teachers who are able and willing /" 
to do it. 1 y 

V 

Retention in education is not well understood. Teachers 01, higher 
measured academic ability have befcii found more likely to leave. Teachers 
who want to be able to make their own professional judgments say that 
they will leave teaching if they are prevented from naking those 
judgments. A bureaucratic conception of teaching is, we- think j less 
likely to retain good teachers in the classroom than is a professional 
conception of. teaching. 
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TEACHING OK TESTTKG 



In^^5_sj^^ffT^^ beginnings of which are in the "Seduction 
~bFceiitral Office Adaiiiistratdrs ; " v:e discuss now the bureaucratic 
approach leads to teaching- the-sl^ whereas 
the professional approach allows for teaching not only skills but ai 
creativity and love of learning > etc- 
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The nocicus of. this section is the e::eca<.ivu r.uncnary ot <"e> 
Standardization" in which ire show the tradeoff between controiiir-S 
teachers vs. cbritrbiiiiig teaching; _ 



^brici 



jt§Hbr Wise, Senior Social Scientist at the Rand 
fedrobratibii; Wasmnsmn, D.C., criticised the ten; 
deney of courts and legislatures to bureaucratism 
schools m his 1979 book, Legimted^earnzng. 
s interview Wise, a consultant to the ASUJ 



tj-. ^ _ 

task force that investlgated'the Florida legisla- 
ture 

in their efforts to taprove education. 



lire's new Qradiiatfdn requirements* argues mat. . ^ 
jublie o&ials are still usix%the wrong approach 
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Ron Brandt 

The Coimmssibn on Excellence recom- 
mends higher graduaiiiju "rc(jiiirc : 
niaiU, rimrc stringent standards, more 
homework. What uill. bejhe results if 
those recommendations :nc followed? 
\Vcil;\io some degree American educa- 
tion has become soft, .so we must have 
higher ^iid^rtU— intclli^'iUiy applied. . 
Wc Have qoiic too for in '2! lowing stu- 
dents to choose deceives ami wc have 
not e:cpected\ as. nuit-h. inM^e way of 
Honicwoik and- hard work as uc should. 
But when state poiicj winters ?et into the 
act, there u a ktdencv fir- them to tn lo 
t t an>l \\c their r ,oaK and j,pi rations mto 
somethimj more concrete Hy passing 
legislation: - f . 

For example, in the middle and late 
1970s, many of the states adopted mini- 
mum coiiipjtfchcy teliiiij. As sonic of us 
predicted, that led to ah overemphasis 
on basic skills and preparation for [cjts: 
The failure of minimum competency 
testing lo improve education should 
have taught legislators something, but it 
probably did not. 

You've been opposed to minimum 
competency testing from the begin- 
ning. : 
U\s too simplistic: lis only 'effect could 
have been to cause the state to bec ome a 
more active determiner of educational, 
policy and practice Hum it should be. 
You: may recall chat many of the states 
* said they would start with tests in basic 
leading and arithmetic but that they 
planned eventually to cover the tujire 
hu;h school .program. In other words; 
there would he a statewide Jest for grad- 
ualipn that would in effect determine 
tin: jiipji school currirulimi; J;urtmiarer 
ly, we haven't seen that happcit, and 
while minimum competency tcstin:.; re- 
mains oil the bnoks. people aru paying 



less and less attention to it t in part 
because policvrnalers have recognized 
the limitations of that appmach as ue 
face the obviously growing demaiid tor a 
more highly educated citizenry. 

Is there a difference between minimum 
competency testing mandated for a 
whole state and tests used at the local 
level to check whether students are 
learning what they should? 
Tests are a necessary part of good school 
management. What bothered me about 
the minimum conmetuicv testing 
movcrfVnt is that if it were, taken seri- 
' ously, itSvouhl have led to the creation 
of a staU-Uevel bureaucracy that would 
hot only' have planned the tests, but 
would slowly have go i ten into the man- 
agement and design of the curncilum. 

And even though testing is ncccssarv, 
j think standardized testing is overem- : 
phasizcd in tins country. Instead of 
teaching children. reading and history in 
a wav that will help them gain apprccia- 
. tion for those subjects, we leach them so 
as to ensure that they will do well on the 
tests. v^" 

How did we get to be so dependent on 
testing? 

It arises partly because we no longer 
trust teachers to tell how well students: 
have learned. It used to be that teachers' 
grades were accepted as an accurate 
statement of students' learning .Schools 
" continue to have report card:;, of course, 
buNieyYc also been developing exter- 
nal mechanisms to check on teachers, 
nffu teachers rccogni/.e that- . 

Tests. are part of a wide-ranging set of 
forces. that arc iinclenninhig die teach- 
ers role and making teaching less attrac- 
tive, which jri turn 'causes fewer talented 
people to choose teaching as a career.- 
And that brings us full circle: Having 
iiiteivched rcpeatedl) ;<iu thejast clce.jde 
or two to try to impunc the quality of 



education, policymakers, riyv haye 
made^ things worse, which -in . r ac_t'will 
result in even poorer teachers than we 
have flow. That is the real crisis in 
education: 

You're saying that policymakers have* 

actually contributed to the crisis: 
I believe that at the root of peoples lack 
of confidence in education is their per- 
ception of. the quality of people staffing 
oar schools. /And the rcgulatorv efforts 
of the last decade and a half that 1 
explored in •Lcyjdciicd teaming were 
attempts to control wliat was being done 
in classrooms, even though in fact very, 
little could be done. For the last decade 
we have had pretty much a "static teach- 
ing force, American education couldn't 
be^ reformed bv changing either the 
nature of the people going into teaching 
or- their preparation experiences. The 
steps that were taken—regulation, legis- 
lation — made the role of the classroom, 
teacher more burea uc ratic^/And accord- 
ing to research 1 am conducting with 
Linda Darling-Hammond, my col- 
league here at the l]and Corporation, 
teachers arc unhappy about it, cspecial- 
•jy the best qualified ones. Those with' 
jnore degrees and those with degrees in 
the academic disciplines arc the most 
Jikely to chafe under these restrictions. 

So some of them may quit teaching and 
it will be 'hard to find people of their 
caliber to take their place? ^ 
Complicating the situation is that in 
ibrcc or four years there will probably be 
a shortage of teachers, for demographic 
reasons. And of course research shows- 
tint over jhc last decade or so thfc\ ' 
average rncasured ability of people ciu\ 
tcrlng teaching has been declining. So \ 
noi only will we jnbbablyjiave ^nt abso- 

Roii Branch is Executive Editbr of Kdu- 
catibiia! leadership. 



'If the public has evidence that 
academically talented people are 
becoming teaichers/they will begin to 
develop confidence in the schools and 
may be willing to leave teachers 
relatively alone to practice their 
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lute shortage of teachers, but almost 
certainly will h.ive a shortage of people 
whom the public w ould regard as highly 
qui»!ifiet!. Now, having high mcauirVd 
academic ability dots not ensure that av 
person will be a conn 1 teacher, but in the \ 
public s mind. especiilh uov there is a 
close i - ;ouahen So if they know that 
acadcitiiciiiiy inferior people. arc becom- 
ing teachers; they will notTiavc confi- 
dence in the schools. 

Conversely: .if the. public has evi- 
Acr.fc tint academically talented people 
arc becoming teachers, they a\ ill begin 
to develop confidence in the schools 
and may be willing to leave teachers 
relatively alone to practice thdf profes- 
sion; That, it seems to rue. is the key to 
solving many ,of the . problems Hint beset 
American education. 

Are. there sonic ways that legislators and 
other policymakers can do a better job 
oFforeseemg the results of theiv actions? 
Vvcii, there is an approach wc use at the 

■ Rand Corporation called "policy analy- 
sis."" Typically, you ciflicr-lookJiiictraK 
policies cna^teTby-go^crnmcnts and try; 
to trace thcir effects, or you try to predict 
thc-conscqucnccs of policies being con- 
sisted: These two classes (if activities— 
retrospective and prospective policy 
analysis — are. rather closely related. To 
analyze possible effects of policies cur- 
rently under corisideratmn. you try* to 
apply lessons learned from the applica- 
tion of other policies in the past: 

PdiicyhUNer5 haven't djsptaved a lot 
of interest in polity analysis in recent 
years; indeed, there is almost a disdain 
for, it. 1 he Ctsikmissiou on FAtclkncc, 
for exrnnpleT did noL betray any great 

..understanding of the Endings occupa- 
tional researcher exf policy analysis. 
1 Heir rcpoit seems to have 'been' written 



by thoughtful people; bul they did not 
Like a lot ot time to tr\ u> understand the 
foil implications of what liicy were say- 
ing. 

\fiiat\s an example of successful use of 
-.policy analysis in the public sector:' 
pqjiev analysts is only one ingredient in 
pofkv m nan? Pohc- ma' ers are driven 
rnoreXby a desire to gain credit for 
liavinsj clniic ^brricthiug about a problem 
as h\ run other moin :uvn I n not 
su^estiri^ih^y are deceitful or cynical, 
but that political careers— lvco bureau* 
civittc careers — arc made _bv proposing 
ik »v thirds Yo. v t crai't u- rai'mg 
people's hopes nhoiu your ability to 
solve a problem shortly down the road. 
Nobody in the political arena gets credit 
forsnving he o_r_she is going to solve ;i 
problem lO'"or.J5 years from now. It has 
to be within the next three years. W hen 
vou're trying to Ivave rapid impact, you 
nun have a beneficial elect, but yon 
may not. And I'd have to say that much., 
of what has been tried.o\ er the last 15 
years. has-misscd. 

. If legislation trying to force higher stan- 
dards won't work, what is a more ap- 
propriate stratcgv for policymakers? 
Most of (lie policies tried in recent 
years, particularly at the state Jevcl. have 
cost very little or nothing. They were 
regulatory, initiatives. The result was 
what could have been expected: pay 
little, get little. I'm afraid that >\ hat is 
needed is going to cost money. Teacher, 
snlaries; for example., have been declin- 
ing in recent years iii real terms. \\ e 
liave a long wtiv to go to make beginning 
and average salaries of teachers some- 
what cf)int)etitive vvith tire alternatives 
available to able* people: > 

Besides to, I think that. frankly 
going to have ioitjre people into teach- 



iiig. uoilcge education these days is very 
expensive: so you could get young peo- 
ple to think about teaching by .offering 
financial assistance— scholarships, fel- 
lowships, loans — either for teaching 
Generally or for teaching in specified 
fields. 

Paradoxically, some things that need 
to occur may not be all I ha" expensive. 
Yv some eases wc have evolved rather 
elaborate bureaucracies in our school 
svsicrm that are costly and'tend to de- 
pmfcssionalizc the work of classroom 
teachers. If you have central administra- 
ois doin^ all the planning and decision 



making, von downgrade the iol 



of tire 



classroom teacher. One of the ways to 
make icncliihgitioie attractive is to dele- 
gate 5»ine of lire responsibilities that 
have gravitated upward in trie bureairc- 
incv. That is, 1 think that teachers- 
while, remaining classroom teachers- 
must be freed part of the tim£jo,di)Jhc- 
important work.-of mductfng new tcachr 
-crrrinto'The school system; of helping 
evaluate their peers, \)f planning the 
curriculum, of providing iuscrvicc 
workshops, and, so on, 

A final comment on higher, standards? 
The road from standards to standardized 
testing to standardized teaching to stan- 
dardized .students is n short one. We 
must keep from going- all the way down 
that road:. Wc have to find a way to 
: establish high standards and expecta- 
tion* nncl communicate thcih to the 
people w ho need to know and use them, 
without the rigidities I've seen associated 
with much 

ing.D 



educational pohcymak- 



1 Arthur "E. Wise. tc^kiaUd bcamino: 
The Bureaucratization of the American 
Classroom i!u-rkelcy: University uf Cali tor- 

nia Press. 1979). 
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